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MECHANICALLY-PICKED, TRASHY COTTON 
DEMANDS 


ple Tivermnes 


Hot air currents separate fine trash from lint; fluff and 
brighten the cotton. Foreign matter ... grass, leaf and 
other long trash slide out with hulls and sticks. Repeat 
this 3 times, and you see why Triple Thermex gives you 
cleaner cotton to gin, better opened ... and better final 
result. 

Couple this with the rest of the advanced Lummus 
Ginning System, including Double Moting, Multi-Jet 

.. and Super-Jet final cleaning ... and you have lint 
‘living up to the spinning quality cotton buyers demand 
these days. Write for Bulletin #619. 






. latest 


“First’’? 


Lurmmus 


Have you seen our new automatic 
suction control . . 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN ¢€O. 


_ DALLAS, TEXAS _ COLUMBUS ¢ GEORGIA | | MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONTINENTAL'S NEW 
DOUBLE-BOX DOWN-PACKING PRESS 


z — Designed for Modern Gins 
a sates = : of High Capacity 
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New features incorporated in the design of this new all-metal press 
materially improve efficiency and ease of operation. Height of the 
Press Box has been increased to provide more space below the Press 
Dogs. Size of the Charging Box area has also been enlarged to per- y 
mit rapid deposit of cotton in the Press Box. Other features include 
Hydraulic Cylinder Assembly, Automatic Retainer Dogs, Single Con- 
trol Operation, and Hinged Doors. Hinges and other cast parts are 


: H i i 
made of high-grade Meehanite. 


ei 
/ 
RRS jc UREA ene Our Bulletin 207 gives complete details. 


We mvite you to write for it. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA  @ DALLAS ~ «» MEMPHIS 
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EXSOLEX 


GIVES YOU THE PROFIT ADVANTAGE OF 
SUCCESSFULLY PROCESSING MANY MATERIALS 


@ The Anderson Exsolex process has proved to the complete sat- 
isfaction of many oil millers that it can handle two or three oleag- 
inous materials each with the same high degree of efficiency. This 
versatility factor, exclusive with Exsolex, is being used by operators 
of Exsolex systems to improve their yearly profits. 


Consider this fact: Exsolex plants operating on a number of ma- 
terials take advantage of supply and market conditions because 
they process any given oleaginous material when the supply or 
the market is in their favor. They also keep their plants operating 
for more months during the year, thereby increasing profits. 


Exsolex extraction versatility is worthy of your consideration when 
planning new oil mill equipment. Remember ... only the Anderson 
Exsolex system has this proved record of processing many materials 
Ask us for actual facts and figures. 

*Trademark Registered in U.S. Pat. Off & Foreign Countries 

Exsolex Covered by U.S. Patent 2551254 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1941 West 96th Street ° Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Exsolex* © Expellers* 


ANDERSON 


Solvent Extraction 





WORLD'S LARGEST SUPPLIER OF 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 
READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 

THE CAROLINAS 
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or policies contained herein. 


*® ON OUR COVER 


Raking up autumn leaves has always been a 
pastime that we could take or leave alone- 

mostly leave alone when there was a football 
vame to watch instead on a Saturday after 
noon. With a helper like the one pictured on 
our cover, however, gathering up the leaves 
would be no chore at all. In fact, we may get 
out in the yard next Saturday afternoon just 
on the chance that such a helper will show up 


Photograph by A. Devane) 
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AGROX 


Treated Seed 
Starts Cotton 
Right! 





REDUCES SEED DECAY 
by protecting germinating seed from 


rot, especially in cold, wet soils. 


REDUCES SEED-BORNE 
DISEASES including anthracnose 


and angular leaf spot. 


REDUCES SEEDLING BLIGHT 
due to pre-emergence damping off 


(sore shine). 


AGROX is an approved mercurial 
seed disinfectant. It is applied dry or 
as a slurry on machine delinted, acid 


delinted, or fuzzy cotton seed. 


AGROX treated seed assures the 
grower of healthier cotton plants by 
protecting against infection to seed 
and seedlings. This is the right start 


to bigger and better cotton yields 


Send for Circular 


CHIPMAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. 7, Pasadena, Texas 
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LIKE A GIANT HAND 











1 MAN and 8 H.P. UNLOADS 


An average man can be taught 
in a few minutes to run the 
Gibson Unloader. It has only 2 
controls. One governs the up, 
down and sideways motion of 
the 6-foot-square steel “spade” 
— done with hydraulic cylinders 
and a 3 H.P. motor. The other 
shifts the carriage, with a 5 H.P. 
motor. 

The operator, seated directly 


15 TONS IN 5 MINUTES 





above the blade, can see clearly. 
Automatic stops prevent motion 
beyond the safety point. 

The Gibson Seed Unloader 
speeds the line of trucks in and 
out of your Mill. Requiring no 
skilled help, and only 8 total 
horsepower, it saves on cost of 
operation over any other known 
method of unloading seed. 

Write us for full information. 












THE LUMMUS-MADE GIBSON 


SEED UNLOADER 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS. «© GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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4 Bauer No. 406 Hammer Mills in Bauer No. 175 Cake Breaker in 
the world’s largest soybean plant. large soybean plant. 


GRANULAR 
OR FINE 
GRIND? 





ry - 





Bauer Single Disc Mill in one of this Bauer No. 182 High-Speed Pulverizer 
country’s largest soybean plants. in cottonseed oil plant. 





HAS THE 
ANSWER TO 
YOUR GRINDING 
PROBLEM 


You get the benefit of our 75 
years’ experience in all kinds 
Bauer Attrition Mill in large cotton- of industrial and agricultural Bauer No. 406 Hammer Mills in 
seed oil plant using screw presses. grinding when we recommend world's largest cottonseed oil plant. 


the best machine for your job. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


1701 SHERIDAN AVENUE + SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc. (Export), 90 West St., New York 6, N.Y.; A. H. Adams, 144 Pennsylvania Ave., South Portland, 
Me., T. T. Cowhey, Box 366, Gananoque, Ont., Can.,; J. Howard Wright, Downingtown, Pa.; J. A. Le Van, Box 2065, Springhill, Ala.; Industrial 
Supplies, Inc., Box 36, Memphis, Tenn.,; F. F. Landis, Charlotte, N. Car.,; W. C. Cantrell, 1005 Drew St., Fort Worth, Tex.; R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie 
Ave., Elmhurst, Ill.; A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; Kenneth Wylie, Box 1164, Eugene, Ore. 
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mom foal to Coot 
the latest type French Screw Presses 


set the pace for 
oil extraction 





Figs. From a Mill in 
the Following States Residual Oil in Meal Standard 





Most of these mills across the nation are processing 
the meats from 35 to 40 tons of cottonseed daily on 
each press. These are just a few average figures which ALABAMA 
demonstrate the versatility of French installations 
since they represent work done on many different 
types of installations. The versatility and compactness 
of these installations means that initial cost can be 
minimized by using most of a mill's existing cooking 
and conveying equipment and still maintain highest 
efficiency as illustrated by these figures. If you are MISSOURI 
interested in HIGHER PROFITS, contact one of our 
representatives and let him arrange to show you some 
of these mills, TEXAS 3.59 


REPRESENTATIVES 


TH E f R t N C - OIL MILL Py was toe 


Mr. TOM R. BROOKE Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
MACHINERY CO. 146 E. 17th Street N. E 427 West Colorado Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 
PIQUA, OHIO-—U. S.A. 





TENNESSEE 














@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DORYERS Export 
e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc 
90 West Street 


@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS New York, New York 


¢ 
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if you want 


top quality 
Hlexane 
ina hurry 


call Phillips! 


You can depend on Phillips for quality and 
service. Phillips 66 Solvents are made to rigid 
specifications . . . pure and uniform . . . with 
no light ends or heavy residues. And Phillips 
has substantial loading facilities which assure 
prompt shipment by tank car or tank truck. 
Write us for information about solvents for all 








oil extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 


Bartlesville, Okiahoma 
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Meet In Memphis 
December 16-17 


Leaders To Review 
Insect Problems 


SEVENTH annual Cotton Insect Control 
Conference will discuss 1953 developments 
and list recommendations for next year 


HE PROBLEM of more effectively 

controlling the insects that have cost 
the cotton industry more than $2.4 bil- 
lion during the past five seasons will 
be thoroughly reviewed Dec. 16-17 dur- 
ing the seventh annual Cotton Insect 
Control Conference at the Peabody Ho- 
tel in Memphis. 

Sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council, the meeting is expected to be 
attended by approximately 800 repre- 
sentatives of the cotton industry, com- 
mercial chemical firms, application equip- 
ment manufacturers, commercial appli- 
cators, public and private entomologists 
and others. 

The tentative program of the two- 
day meeting, announced by the Ceuncil, 
will include discussions of the latest de- 
velopments in insecticides, highlights of 
1953 research developments, the pink 


CLAUDE L. WELCH, director, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, will welcome 
those attending the conference at the 
opening session, 
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EWING, in charge, division of 
insects affecting cotton and other fiber 
plants, USDA’s BEPQ, will preside at 
the Wednesday afternoon session. 


K. P. 


bollworm situation, the distribution of 
the entomologists’ conference reports and 
1954 state recommendations, and othe) 
topics. 

General chairman for the conference 
will be C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., presi- 
dent, Delta & Pine Land Co. 

tegistration will begin at 8:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 16; and the 
will begin at 9:45 with a welcome and 
introductory remarks by Claude L. 
Welch, Memphis, director of the Coun- 
cil’s Production and Marketing Division. 


a.m. 
sessions 


e First Session—C, A. Vines, associate 
director, Arkansas Extension Service, 
will speak at the Wednesday morning 
session on Insect Control—An Essential 
Factor in Modern Cotton Production. 


An Expanded Research and Education 
Program for Cotton Belt Agriculture 


December 5, 1953 


C. R. SAYRE, president, Delta & Pine 
Land Co., Scott, Miss., is general 
chairman for the seventh annual Cot- 
ton Insect Control Conference. 


will be discussed by Clay Lyle, Exten- 
sicn and Experiment Station director, 
Mississippi State Coilege. 

Following a recess, M. D. Farrar, head, 
entomology department, Clemson College, 
S.C., will talk on Gearing Cotton Insect 
Control to a Balanced Farm Program. 

Final speaker Wednesday morning 
will be W. W. Allen, representing the 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, who will review the Insecticide 
Industry’s Program in 1954. 


e@ Wednesday Afternoon—Presiding at 
the Wednesday afternoon session will be 
K. P. Ewing, in charge, division of in- 
sects affecting cotton and other fiber 
plants, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, USDA. 

This sessien will open at 1:30 p.m. with 
a symposium on systemic insecticides. 

E. E. Ivy, BEPQ, will discuss Prom- 
ising Groups of Chemicals Having Sys- 
temic Action. 

Entomological Aspects of Systemics 
will be the subject for H. T. Reynolds, 
assistant entomologist, California Ex- 
periment Station, 

A speaker to be announced will review 
Plant Physiological Aspects of Systemics. 

The Industry Viewpoint Regarding 
Systemics will be the topic of a talk by 
W. Scott James, Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemicals Co. 

The symposium will be followed by a 
discussion of Insect Resistance to In- 
secticides by E. F. Knipling, assistant 
chief, BEPQ. 

A review of research highlights in 
1953 will conclude the Wednesday af- 
ternoon program. F. §S. Arant, head, 
entomology department, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, will represent the 
Southeast; C. S. Lincoln, head, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas entomology department, 
will speak for the South; the Southwest 
will be represented by J. C. Gaines, 
head, entomology department, Texas 
A. & M. College; and Gordon Smith, as- 
sociate entomologist, California Experi- 
ment Station, will represent the Far 
West. 


e Thursday Morning—A discussion of 
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the pink bollworm situation in 1953 by 
R. W. White, BEPQ, will open the Thurs- 
day morning session at 9:30 a.m. 

C. B. Ray, Texas’ Valley Farm Bureau, 
will discuss —" in Fighting Pink 


Bollworms long with Other Cotton 
Pests. 
Progress in Cooperative Pink Bol! 


worm Research will be reviewed by F. C. 
Bishopp, formerly assistant chief of 
BEPQ and now coordinator for the co- 
operative pink bollworm research pro- 
gram financed by federal, state and pri- 
vate funds. 

The Texas Experiment Station Pro- 
gram for Pink Bollworm Research will 
be discussed by a speaker to be an- 
nounced, and the session will conclude 
with a summary by Presiding Chairman 
Sayre. 


e Thursday Afternoon—J. N. Roney, 
Arizona Extension entomologist, will 
preside over the final session Thursday 
afternoon. 

George D. Jones, in charge, North 
Carolina Extension entomology, will be 
leader of a panel, Observations and Ex- 
periences with Cotton Insect Control in 
1953. Panel members will include L. M. 
Sparks, South Carolina Extension cotton 
insects and diseases specialist; K. L. 
Cockerham, Louisiana Extension ento- 
mologist; L. C. Murphree, Mississippi 
Experiment Station; A. C. Gunter, Her- 
cules Powder Co.; and an Alabama cot- 
ton farmer to be announced. 

The conference will end with the dis- 
tribution of the report of the entomolo- 
gists’ conference and 1954 state recom- 
mendations for the control of cotton in- 
sects. 








demand... 


Fine Bagging 





“Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED 


IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 










21 LB. TARE, ASSURING 
BAGGING STRENGTH AND 
DURABILITY 





se. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. « NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Glidden Promotes Lighter 


WILLARD C. LIGHTER, shown above, 
general manager of the Soya Products 
Division of the Glidden Co., has been 
elected a vice-president and director of 
the company, according to an announce- 
ment by Dwight P. Joyce, Glidden presi- 
dent. Lighter joined the company in 
1952 as general manager of trading 
for the Soya Products Division and was 
named general manager of the division in 
February 1953. He will continue in this 
capacity. 


Division Name Changed by 
Shell Chemical Corp. 


Shell Chemical Corp. is changing the 
name of its Julius Hyman & Co. Divi- 
sion to the Agricultural Chemicals Di- 
vision effective Jan. 1, it has been an- 
nounced by L. V. Steck, Shell Chemical’s 
marketing vice-president. 

The division, with headquarters in 
Denver, Colo., will continue to market 
aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, and _ other 
insecticides and agricultural chemicals. 
Steck stated F. W. Hatch will continue 
as manager, with J. J. Lawler as sales 
manager. The division has district of- 
fices located at Atlanta; Houston; Jack- 
son, Miss.; New York; San Francisco; 
and St. Louis. 

Steck indicated that this change af- 
fected only the sales organization. The 
punt in Denver continues to be operated 
»y Julius Hyman & Co. 


Alternatives to Cotton 


Discussed in Texas 


Farmers in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas heard discussions of 
cash crops which may be substituted for 
cotton at a meeting in Harlingen Dec. 4. 

Topics scheduled to be discussed in- 
cluded cotton and the probable quota re- 
quirements, citrus fruits, the vegetable 
cutlook for spring, grain sorghums, 
dairying and livestock, sesame, castor 
beans, broom corn, and canning and 
frozen foods. 

Each crop was discussed briefly from 
the standpoints of market outlook, pro- 
duction, including types of soil, water 
requirements and resistance to insects 
and disease, and the probable cash re- 
turn. 
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HERE'S 


A HIRED HAND 
THAT WILL WORK 
FOR LESS THAN 


‘Ss AWEEK! 


SEEDBURO HYTROL Portable Folding Conveyor 


YOU NOW PAY ‘25-‘200 A WEEK FOR THE WORK IT WILL DO! 


Grain, Feed and Seed Men now save $1,000 - $10,000 each year with a Hytrol 


“We are doing the same work with two men and the Hytrol 
that four or five men were doing before.” says Duncan G. 
McFadyen, Upchurch, Inc., Raeford, N. C. (Estimated saving 
if he pays his workers $40 a week — $4,160.) 


“With this unit two men can handle and stack more sacks 
of fertilizer faster and with less effort than six men formerly 
did.” says A. J. Sharpe, Marked Tree Gin Company, Marked 
Tree, Ark. (Saving up to $8,320.) 


“Our 16” Hytrol is saving 50% in labor costs.” says B. A. 


Estes, Farmers Co-op. Grain Company, Blue Rapids, Kans. 


“We find the Hytrol Conveyor a great labor saver. It en- 
ables one man to care for our seed cleaning and all the pil- 


ing,’ says |. W. Cornell, Cornell Seed Ranch, Middleton, Ida. 


“We can unload a carload of feed and stack it away in 
half the time it used to take us, with much less labor.” 


says A. L. Anderson, Farmers Elev. Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


KEEPS HELP HAPPY AND HEALTHY 

Harry Heist, A. & C. Feed Company, Chey 
enne, Wyo. says. ‘One of our problems is to 
keep a good man from injuring his back on 
the 100 pound sacks. Our Hytrol is keeping 
Our good men with us and we are no longer 


PROTECTS BAGS, CARTONS, BLOCK SALT 
A feed dealer tells us the Hytrol unloads 
40,000 pounds of bloc’ salt in 114 hours, 
instead of 8 hours with less breakage. Other 
users say the Hytrol reduces breakage of 


bags and cartons. Saves losses, saves time. 


INCREASES STORAGE CAPACITY 10-40% 
Hytrol helps you stack higher and lets you 
use balconies and other hard-to-get-at waste 
space. S. S. Savage, Everett & Savage Seeds, 
Chester, S. C. says, “We are stacking 22 bags 


high with a 14’ Hytrol, increasing our ware- 


selling their health.” 


house space by at least 30%.’ 





No other conveyor has so many features to move 
your materials faster, at lower cost. Low loading end 
saves lifting. For greater elevation — rounded wooden 
cleats gently hold bag or carton from slipping. To fit 
every need elevate your Hytrol to angle you need, 
even when in use. Rolls where you need help on easy- 
rolling swiveled wheels. Reversible belt Direction lets 
you unload a truck and load it up 

again with a flick of the switch. 

Prices $541-$917 for 10-22 ft. 

Lengths, 


HANDY HYTROL 
ALUMINUM 
CONVEYOR 


CARRY IT WHERE YOU 
NEED IT— Prop It Up Be- 
tween Truck and Loft— Put It 
Horizontally Between Truck 
and Dock —Lay It Down on a 
Stairway or Floor — Plug In 
and Flick the Switch. 


The FIRST REALLY PORTABLE CONVEYOR. Weighs less than two sacks 
of grain. Moves 100 pound bags or cartons up and down, in and out of 
box cars, trucks or storerooms, and between floors. Carry one on your truck 
with a handy extension cord to connect to any standard electric outlet. 
PRICE COMPLETE WITH MOTOR: 
13 ft.—$392.00; 15 ft.—$435.00; 17 ft.--$476.00 











739 Converse Building Chicazo 6, Illinois 
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“‘Here’s the fertilizer to buy... 





“High analysis pelletized AMMO-PHOS gives you 
quick-acting and non-leaching nitrogen, the most 
available phosphate you can buy, and potash to fit 
your soil requirements. Pelletizing retards the rate 
of phosphate reversion by clay in the soil. So the 
AMMO-PHOs pellets go right to work, giving plants 
a quick, healthy start ... and they keep on feeding 
them through to a successful, big-yield maturity. 
That’s what cuts your costs per bushel or pound 
and pays more profits!” 


and now’s the 
time to buy it!” 


“See your Mathieson dealer today and make plans 
for early delivery of your AMMO-PHOs requirements. 
You'll avoid the delays of the, last-minute spring 
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rush and will be sure to have the right plant 
nutrients in the right amounts at the right time. 
Modern Ammo-Puos fertilizers are pelletized to 
store perfectly; they remain free flowing and are 
easy to distribute evenly. And with high analysis 
AmMO-PHOsS you'll find you can store two to three 
times more plant nutrients in the same space 
required for the bulky, regular grades.” 


For more profitable crops .. . for more productive 
soil... to cut farm costs —order AMMO-PHOS® today 


16-20-0 13-39-0 13-13-13 12-24-12 6-24-24 


v } MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Agriculturat Chemicals Division 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


SALES OFFICES: Baltimore 3, Maryland; Houston 2, Texas; 
Jackson, Mississippi; Lebanon, Pennsylvania; Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Phoenix, Arizona; St. Lovis 2, Missouri; Williamston, N. C. 


PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION 
SYSTEMS 


1887 
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e Council Meeting To 
Stress Cotton Use 


AN INDUSTRYWIDE program for 
1954, aimed at increasing consumption 
for cotton, cottonseed and their prod- 
ucts, will be adopted at the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the National Cotton 
Council in Atlanta Feb. 1-2. 

Delegates from each of the six seg- 
ments of the raw cotton industry—-pro- 
ducers, ginners, cottonseed crushers 
warehousemen, merchants and spinners 
—will take part in the sessions. Facili- 
ties of seven major hotels will be avail- 
able to those attending, with the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel serving as headquarters 
for all sessions. Participants will 
represent the 18 states, from Virginia 
to California, which grow cotton. Alto- 
gether, some 700 leaders of cotton and 
allied industries are expected to be pres- 
ent. 

Council delegates will plan activities 
in the fields of sales promotion, produc- 
tion and marketing, utilization research, 
foreign trade and public relations. These 
will be considered in the light of increas- 
ing competitive threats to cotton, posed 
by synthetics, burlap, paper and other 
substitutes. 

B. J. Kane and T. M. Forbes, both of 
Atlanta, will serve as co-chairmen of 
the arrangements committee for the 
meeting. Kane is president of the At- 
lanta Cotton Exchange, and Forbes is 
executive vice-president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia. 

Also named to the group were W. M. 
Banks, Grantville, Ga., Grantville Mills; 

Brooks, Atlanta, general mana- 
ger, The Cotton Producers’ Association; 
J. M. Cheatham, Griffin, Ga., chairman 
of the National Cotton Council commit- 
tee of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Institute. 

J. M. Gioer, Atlanta, vice-president 
and secretary, Atlantic Cotton Associa- 
tion; R. Houston Jewell, Chickamauga, 
president, Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia; W. J. Malone, At- 
lanta, Gulf Atlantic Warehouse Co. 

Herbert A. Williams, Jr., Sylvania, 
president, Georgia Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation; and W. P. Lanier, Atlanta, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. Frank S. Pope, 
who announced the committee member- 
ship, will serve as an ex officio member. 

C. D. Tuller, C. D. Tuller & Co., At- 
lanta, cotton merchant, will be chairman 
of the hospitality committee, and Mrs. 
Tuller will head the ladies hospitality 
group. 

A number of special committee meet- 
ings are scheduled during the four days 
prior to the general sessions. On Feb. 3, 
the day after the meeting, the Council’s 
board of directors will elect its officers 
for 1954, choosing a president to suc- 
ceed Harold A. Young, North Little 
Rock, Ark., who has served since Jan- 
uary 1948. In 1953, he also became chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Under plans adopted last May, Young 
will be chairman of the Council’s board 
for another year. Future presidents will 
serve for one year, and the following 
year as board chairman. The rotation 
plan also provides that the president 
shall be chosen from the producer group 
every other year. 

During intervening years, the presi- 
dency is to be rotated among the other 
five interests — ginners, cottonseed 
crushers, warehousemen, merchants and 
spinners. 
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CCC Announces Changes 
In Bidding Procedure 


Time for submitting and accepting 
bids for cottonseed meal and pellets to 
Commodity Credit Corporation has been 
changed, according to F. P. Biggs, di- 
rector, New Orleans commodity office. 

Bids will be received each week to be 
opened at 4:45 p.m. (CST) Friday. Ac- 
ceptance of bids will be confirmed by 
CCC by telegram by 4:45 p.m. (CST) 
the following Monday. Otherwise, terms 
of purchase are the same as they were 
under Announcement NO-CM-11. 

Full terms and conditions of sales of 
cottonseed meal and pellets to CCC may 
be found in Announcement NO-CM-12, 
issued by the New Orleans CCC commod- 
ity office. 

CCC purchased 20,980 tons of cotton- 


seed meal and pellets on Nov. 24 under 
the old announcement. Purchases by 
areas were 7,480 tons meal, Southeast- 
ern; 1,100 tons meal, Valley; 8,400 tons 
pe sets, Texas; 3,700 tons meal, Cali- 
fornia; and 300 tons pellets, California. 


Peanut Sales Made by CSS 


Sale of approximately 5,926,000 pounds 
of peanuts for crushing dix iring the week 
ending Nov. 25 has been announced by 
F. P. Biggs, director, New Orleans of- 
fice, Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Purchasers were Enterprise Oil Co., 
Enterprise, Ala., 1,260,000 pounds; Vi- 
dalia Cotton Oil Co., Vidalia, Ga., 
2,142,000 pounds; Georgia Peanut Co., 
1,184,000 pounds; Greenwood Products 
Co., Graceville, Fla., 900,000 pounds; and 
Farmers Products Co., Thomasville, Ga., 
440,000 pounds. 
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worth doing is worth doing well.” 


ton production in this country. 


tecting the American cotton bale. 














Ginners from coast to coast use HINDOO 
Bagging year after year, because “A job 


You too will know by using HINDOO 
that it is THE BEST BUY IN BAGGING 
as it has been since the early days of cot- 


Made only by LUDLOW, the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of bagging, for the 
sole purpose of properly wrapping and pro- 


AND QUALITY 


STRONG, TOUGH 
DURABLE 


MILDEW RESISTA NT ie 
UNIFORM OPEN WEAVE | i. 


BALES LOOK NEATER |B 
STANDUP BETTER |pm 
ECONOMICALTOUSE |f 


| 
| SAVES MONEY 
OVER THE LONG HAUL | 
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ALICE BELL HALL of 
Memphis, above, was the 
first Maid of Cotton in 1939. 
She is now Mrs. Van Ek. 


ALICE ERLE BEASLEY of 
Smith, below, of Memphis. La Grange, Tenn., above, 
1941 Maid, is now Mrs. Ed- 


win A. Keeble, below, of 


Nashville. 











JENNIE ERLE COX of 
West Point, Miss., above, 
1945 Maid, is now Mrs. 
Charles M. Jaco, Jr., below, 











GWIN BARNWELL of Gas- 


of Huntsville, Ala. tonia, N.C., above, 1916 
Maid, is now Mrs. Robert I. 
Dalton, Jr., whose portrait 
appears below, of Matthews, 
N.C. 
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CAMILLE ANDERSON of 
Memphis, above, 1942 Maid, 


is now Mrs. Frode Jensen, 
below, of New York. 





HILMA SEAY of Memphis, 
above, 1947 Maid, is now 
Mrs. William Marks High- 
tower, below, and still lives 
in Memphis. 
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HOW MANY of the names and 
faces of the Maids of Cotton can 
you recall? Here they are, all 15 
of them, from 1939 to the present. 
Included are pictures of nine of 
the Maids after each served the cot- 
ton industry as fashion and good- 
will ambassadress. 


AS KING COTTON prepares to 
choose his new fashion and goodwill 
ambassadress for the coming year— 
the 1954 Maid of Cotton—the time 
seems appropriate to check up on the 
15 beauties who have held the glam- 
orous title in years gone by. 

The Maid of Cotton promotion was 
originated in 1939. Where are they 
now, those charming young ladies who 
each devoted a year to telling cotton’, 
fashion story? 

Most of the girls soon gave up their 
title of “Maid” to become young ma- 
trons. Most of them have made home- 
making and motherhood their chief 
career in life, but many of them have 
had interesting professional experi- 
ences and outside activities both be- 
fore and after marriage. Although 
the girls gave up their organized 
“touring” after returning from the 
Maid of Cotton journey, some of them 
have traveled extensively and several 
have lived abroad. There are only two 
maidens left from the group of fif- 
teen ‘‘Maids.” 

But, let’s take a year-by-year roll 
call of King Cotton’s former goodwill 
and fashion emissaries. 

1939— Alice Bell Hall of Memphis 
was the first Maid of Cotton. The 
National Cotton Council joined the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival Association 
in sending her on a tour covering 
major cities in the North and East 
and cn the Pacific Coast. 

At the end of her reign, Alice re- 
turned to Memphis. For about a year 
she did fashion modeling. In Febru- 
ary 1941 she was married to Van 
F. Smith of Sardis, Miss. They are 
now living in Memphis where Smith 
is in the finance department of the 
Commercial and Industrial Bank. 

The Smiths have two children, Van, 
Jr., 11, and Phyllis, 5. Alice belongs 
to several civic clubs and is especially 
interested in a group which maintains 
a heart clinic. 

1940—Mary Nell Porter of Memphis 
served as the cotton industry’s second 
Maid. Before her selection, Mary Nell 
attended Sophie Newcomb College in 
New Orleans. On her tour as Maid 
of Cotton, she visited 24 of the nation’s 
largest cities. 

Shortly after the trip was com- 
pleted, she went to Holiywood to play 
a minor part in the Paramount movie, 
Virginia. Then she modeled for John 
Robert Powers Agency in New York 
for a short while. 

Mary Nell left New York to accept 
a job with Chicago and Southern Air- 





to MATRONS 


lines. On Dec. 29, 1941, she married 
Ulisse M. Nolan in Memphis. Nolaa 
served in the Navy for four years and 
now holds the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander in the reserve. 

The Nolans now live in New Or- 
leans, where he is partner in the arch- 
itectural firm of Nolan, Norman, and 
Nolan. They have five children, Neil, 
Margie, William, Phil, and Gerry. 

The Nolans lead a full and busy 
life. They are members of several 
Mardi Gras organizations, the Sym- 
phony Society, the Philharmonic, Le 
Petite Theater, the Arts and Crafts 
Club and the Country Club. Mary Nell 
takes part in charity drives and does 
voiunteer work in the city hospitals. 

1941—Alice Erle Beasley, third 
Maid of Cotton, is the only redhead 
to serve King Cotton. Alice, a na- 
tive of LaGrange, Tenn., attended 
Stuart Hall in Stanton, Va., before 
becoming Maid. On the last Maid of 
Cotton tour before World War II, 
Alice visited 30 cities in the South, 
East, and Midwest. 

From 1941-50, Alice lived with her 
family, and during the war she worked 
for the Navy at the Millington, Tenn., 
Naval Air Station. 

In December 1950, Alice became the 
bride of Edwin A. Keeble, a Nash- 
ville, Tenn., architect. They have a 
son, Peter Beasley Keeble. 

The Keebles live in Nashville, 
where Alice has done some modeling 
in charity fashicn shows. Mexico, the 
Western U.S., and Jamaica are among 
the places Alice has visited since 1941. 

1942—-First war-time Maid of Cot- 
ton was brunette Camille Anderson 
of Memphis. Before becoming Maid, 
she attended Mary Baldwin College 
at Staunton, Va. 

Camille’s main assignment as 1942 
cotton emissary was to introduce to 
the nation new war-work garments for 
women. She showed her wartime 
wardrobe in 24 major cities through- 
out the nation. 

Before her marriage to Dr. Frode 
Jensen, Camille worked as a steward- 
ess for American Airlines and also as 
an interior decorator. She attended 
Traphagen School in New York, later 
worked in both Memphis and New 
York in the decorating field. Camille 
says she learned a great deal about 
cotton fabrics and used them exten- 
sively in her designs. 

In August 1948 she was married to 
Doctor Jensen in Honolulu. She had 
met the young doctor in New York, 
but he had been sent to Hawaii to 
open a hospital in his capacity as con- 
sultant to the surgeon general of the 
U.S. Army. 

They returned to Denver where 
Doctor Jensen was director of the 
post graduate school of medicine for 
the University of Colorado. Now he is 
associate dean of the post graduate 

(Continued on Page 4,0) 
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JEANNINE HOLLAND of 
Houston, above, 1951 Maid, 
is now an airline stewardess, 
below, and lives in Memphis. 








MARY NELL PORTER of 
Memphis, above, 19410 Maid, 
is now Mrs. Ulisse M. Nolan 
and lives in New Orleans. 





MATILDA NAIL of Fort 
Worth, above, 1948 Maid, is 
now Mrs. Tully Petty and 
still lives in Fort Worth, 
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fp YY ALICE CORR of Selma, 
yr we \la., above, 1953 Maid. 


shown below with her par- 














































PAT MULLARKEY of Dal- ents, is a student at Ran- 
las, above, 1952 Maid, is now dolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
Mrs. Charles Quinn Brady, lege. 


Jr., below, of Los Angeles. 
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BONNIE BETH BYLER of 


Lepanto, Ark., above, 1943 LINWOOD) GISCLARD of 
Maid, is now Mrs. Richard Donaldson, La., above, 1944 
K. Burke. Her husband was Maid, is now Mrs. Harry W. 
recalled to active Navy duty Findley and lives near Lon- 
this year. don, England. 





SUE HOWELL of Bakers- 
fieid, Calif., above, 1949 
Maid, is now Mrs. William 
LeRoy LaFollette III] and 
lives in Phoenix. 





ELIZABETH MeGEE of 
Spartanburg, S.C., above, 
1950 Maid, is now Mrs. Rob- 
ert P. Richardson, Jr., and 
still lives in Spartanburg. 











Arkansas-Missouri Ginners 
Set Committee Meetings 


Committees of the Arkansas-Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Association will meet in 
Little Rock Jan. 4-5 to establish programs 
which the Association will follow in 
1954, according to W. Kemper Bruton, 
executive vice-president. 

Committees and their members are as 
follows: 

Cotton production—Ralph Abramson, 
chairman; Dana Suleer, co-chairman; 
Clem Cox; John Bailey; Donald Pipkin; 
W. E. Lephiew; Maurice Kiech; and 
R. P. Simcoke. 

Ginning—Fred Carter, chairman; Tom 
Murchison, co-chairman; O. I. Bollinger, 
Jack Dante; Dan Felton; Robert Foster; 
C. C. Langston, Jr.; and Earl Vandivey. 






who knows 


good bagging 


¢ Full Weight 
¢ Full Yardage 


e Full Protection 


4,, AMC 





For the ginner 


Warehousing—Verne Johnson, chair- 
man; W. W. Phillips, co-chairman; J. E. 
Hollan; Gene Rone; J. R. Bush; J. F. 
Fogleman; W. R. Beaton; and H. E. 
James. 

Labor relations—R. H. Taylor, chair- 
man; C. E, Larrison, co-chairman; Tom 
Maschmeyer; W. H. Bransford, Jr.; 
talph McDonald; Fred Fleeman; E. M. 
Griffith; and Jack Woodson. 

Power and fuel—W. A. Henderson, 
Jr., chairman; Bill Joplin, co-chairman; 
Henry Enderlin; J. M. Hunter; Rupert 
Blaylock; U. W. Bristow; Tal Tongate; 
and T. D. Hutt. 

Fire prevention and safety—Dale Mc- 
Gregor, chairman; M. J. Moseley, co- 
chairman; Eldridge Butler; Charles 
Grewe; Leroy Carter; B. M. Ritchie; 
J. C. Stuckey; and Gene Yarbrough. 

Crushing—Lon Mann, chairman; L. 
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Brooklyn 22, New York 
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572 M&M BLDG. 


° HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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G. Biack, Jr., co-chairman; John Scott; 


E. E. Franks; FE. M. Regenold; Ralph 
Cook; S. M. Dearing; and Ear! Sloan. 

Merchandising — Claude Gregory, 
chairman; Sam Thomas, co-chairman; 
Bill Sikes; C. A. Dawson; E. B. Belshe; 
D. L. Abernethy; Charles Rose; and 
Don Thomason. 


e Merchandising Aids 


Margarine Sales 


MARGARINE’S remarkable acceptance 
reflects effective advertising, powerful 
merchandising and sound public rela- 
tions, Food Marketing, food merchan- 
dising publication, says in its current 
issue, 

The magazine credits margarine man- 
ufacturers with doing an extremely good 
job of promotion and public relations, 
and cites the following factors as in 
favor of margarine in the battle of the 
tablespreads: 

Medical endorsements and powerful 
institutional advertising have counter- 
acted the feeling that margarine is a 
synthetic product. 

Uniformity of margarine quality is 
nationwide. 

Margarine 
recent years. 

Margarine has been cashing in on the 
increasing consumer consciousness of 
vitamins. 

Some manufacturers of margarine, the 
article states, no longer consider butter 
the main threat to their sales volume, 
but feel that the burden of convincing 
consumers has now shifted to the dairy 
interests. These manufacturers are now 
concerned with their own individual 
share of the still-growing margarine 
market. 


quality has improved in 


Hawaiian Drouth Cargoes 
To Get Special Rates 


Two shipping lines have agreed to re- 
duce their rates by 50 percent for 
drouth emergency feeds moving to 
farmers in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
lines are the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany and the Atlantic and Gulf Ha- 
wailan Islands Conference. The reduced 
rates will be in effect until Feb. 23, 
1954. Parts of Hawaii were declared 
drouth disaster areas on Nov. 16. 





Midsouth Gin Schools 
Te Include Louisiana 


Further expansion of the scope 
of the Midsouth Cotton Gin Oper- 
ators’ Schools, to be held March 
2-3 at locations in and near Mem- 
phis, is assured by the announce- 
ment that Louisiana Delta Council 
and Extension Service will join in 
sponsorship. Participation of gin- 
ners from Mississippi, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Tennessee had been 
assured earlier at a meeting of 
representatives of Extension Ser- 
vices, ginners’ associations, gin 
machinery manufacturers and the 
Delta Council of Mississippi. Ad- 
ditional plans for the schools will 
be announced in The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press as they are de- 
veloped. 
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Oil Mill SAVES $14,790 FIRST YEAR with 
filter that one man cleans in 20 MINUTES 





Labor cost cut two-thirds ... and an 


Look at the amazing savings made in this mill installation which gives every promise of 
(ACTUAL OPERATING FIGURES) delivering sensational savings for years 


BEFORE AFTER to come, 
Oil production rate 10,000 Ib/hr. 10,000 lb/hr. Here's the almost unbelievable true 
Filters used Two 960 sq. ft. One 500 sq. ft. story of an oil mill that saves $10,000 on 
late-and-frame Niagara Style “Hl” "ee . . : 
~ : © filter cloth, plus $4,800 in filter labor, 
esses 
—" 10 Ib/hr/sq. ft. 30 Ib/he/sq. ft the first year after installing a Niagara 
Filtering time/cyele + hrs. 1's hrs. Style Hi” Filter. 
Throughput/cycle 10 Ib/sq. ft. 10 Ib/sq. ft. Is your mill paying the high price of 
Air blowing time — I hr. —— handling and dressing heavy filter plates? 
Labor for each cleaning 2 man-hrs. bg man-hr. ‘ ° : . 
me Buying and washing thousands of yards 
Labor per day 12 man-hrs, 4 man-hrs. ih ee ‘ : 
(excluding cloth handling) of cloth? laking filters apart and put- 
4 r tal 
Direct labor costs per year $7,150 $2,360 ting em together again between cycles? 
(excluding cloth handling) You don’t need to stand these high 
Cost of replacing filter $10,000 Nothing, for first . : . . 
costs. If yours is a typical mill, you can 
cloths per year year. All-metal *. : ¢ ¢ 
clistle tee leaves dam make savings like those shown here— 
be renewed for with the Niagara Style “HH” Filter. 
i rst r $14,7 $2,000 if it ever ; wees - 
Total Savings, first year $14,790 If you'd like the whole story —without 


becomes necessary. 





obligation—write or wire us today. 








NIAGARA FILTERS DIVISION, American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
Dept. CG-1253, East Moline, Illinois 


Please rush details on the Style “H” Filter. 


Name Title 
_ DIVISION 


AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC. Company 
mee : EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS ; 


Addres- 


IN EUROPE: Niagara Filters Europe, Post Box 1109, Amsterdam-C, Holland 
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@ Grain Combines Can 
Be Used on Sesame 


THAT SESAME can be harvested suc 
cessfully with grain combines was dem- 
onstrated Nov. 18 at a field demonstra- 
tion at Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co, seed 
farm, Hartsville, S.C. The demonstration 
confirmed the belief of J. A. Martin, 
Clemson College sesame breeder, and 
Joe Parks, USDA combine specialist at 
Clemson, that problems of combining 
same have been overcome. 

Only minor adjustments in cylinde: 
peed and height, and air direction and 
blast, are needed to use combines to ha 
vest sesame, the promising cilseed crop 
for the Cotton Belt. Research to develop 
nonshattering sesame for mechanical 
production, in cooperation with the Na 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
Kducational Service, is centered at Clem 
on and Texas A. & M. College. USDA 
and state experiment stations are coop 
erating in the program, which was sum 
marized Sept. 12 in The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press. 

Data on combining sesame will soon 
he published by Parks. The information 
will include findings regarding field 
loss, such as shattering at the cutte) 
har, damage to seed by the cylinder and 
blowing out of seed in trash; and rec 
ommendations for adjusting combines to 
harvest sesame, 

Progress of the sesame program in the 
U.S. was praised recently by Dr. D. G. 
Langham, the American who pioneered 
nonshattering sesame breeding in his 
work in Venezuela. Langham said Martin 
and his co-workers have made a group at 
tack on the crop from the standpoint 


of breeding, pathology, entomology, me- 
chanical harvesting, use of herbicides 
and other cultural practices. He added 
that more progress had been made in 
the U.S. than in Venezuela and described 
the program as “a good example of 
what persistent research and breeding 
work with a new crop can do for the 
good of agriculture.” 


e January Busy Month 
For Cotton Maid 


THE 1954 Maid of Cotton will spend a 
busy month in New York in January, 
after her selection in Memphis Jan. 6. 
In addition to being outfitted for het 
65,000-mile tour, the Maid will be guest 
of honor at several trade functions. 

Included on her schedule are the Mar- 
ket Week dinner of the House Dress 
Institute, a luncheon fashion show spon- 
sored by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and the Knitted Fabrics In- 
stitute, the convention of the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute, and the conven- 
tion of the Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers. 

The Maid will be welcomed to New 
York City’s primary textile markets in 
a ceremony at the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants. 

Other activities include an accelerated 
modeling course, press conferences, pho- 
tography sessions and a special consul- 
tation on hair styling and make-up. 

The National Cotton Council has an 
nounced that the 1954 Maid will go to 
England and France March 380-April 15. 
Cities to be visited include London, Man 
chester and Paris. 


Seed Treatment Report 
Issued by Du Pont 


Healthier plants in greater numbers 
from the same amount of seed are the 
result of chemical seed treatment, says 
the Du Pont Co. after three seasons of 
cooperative field trials. 

Results of the trials are presented in 
Report Number Four From Du Pont on 
Seed Disinfectant Field Tests published 
September 1953. 

In nine cotton tests with acid-delinted 
seed, the increase in stand averaged 48 
percent. In 36 tests with fuzzy and ma- 
chine-delinted seed, treatment with Ce- 
resan seed disinfectant increased stands 
an average of 23 percent, the report 
shows. 

Nine tests with soybeans showed an 
average increase in stand of 17 percent 
for seed treated with Arasan over un- 
treated seed, 

The company report states that this 
year’s tests confirm previous indica- 
tions that grass and legume seed treat- 
ment with Arasan seed disinfectant will 
vive an average increase in stand of 
about one-third over untreated seed. 

The 35-page report also covers tests 
on corn, beans, peas aid vine crops. 


Bank Buys Tree Planter 


A mechanical tractor-drawn _ tree 
planter has been purchased by the Som- 
erville Bank & Trust Co., Somerville, 
Tenn., for use by farmers who want to 
plant trees and other soil holding plants. 

The planter, which will set 8,000 to 
10,000 seedlings per day, will be loaned 
to land owners free of charge. 
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yw GREATER CAPACITY 
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yy GIN and LINT CLEANER 
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The Finest Gin Money Can Buy 
“Cleans While It Gins”’ 
WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 
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THESE 8 FACTORS CAN HELP 
MAKE YOUR COTTONSEED CRUSH 
MORE PROFITABLE 


How profitable a crush is depends, of 
course, on how much it costs you to get oil 
on the market—and how much more you 
can sell it for. These are the fundamentals 
your mill faces, and the real reason for the 
interest in today’s high-yield solvent 
processes. 

Whether you look to this higher or extra 
yield to enable you to pay more for seed 
today, or to strengthen your mill for still 
tougher competitive conditions tomor- 
row, the following 8 profit supports offered 
by Lukenweld filtration-extraction may 
interest you. 

Lukenweld filtration-extraction is based 
on the solvent process demonstrated by 
the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Standardized ‘‘packaged plants,” 
now available commercially in 75, 100, 
125 and 150 ton capacities and higher, 
enable the operator to convert economi- 
cally to solvent extraction at minimum 
investment. 





I NO COSTLY PRE-PRESSING— maximum oil 
yield, formerly requiring a costly pre-pressing opera- 
tion, is now accomplished via a selected range of cook- 


ing conditions, seed rolling and contacting withsolvent. 


8 
2 98% OIL YIELD— less than 1% residual oil in 


meal. 


* 

bs 4 HIGH MEAL PURITY — minimum free gossy- 
pol content, commercially solvent-free meal through 
Lukenweld’s direct-heated hearth-type solvent recov- 


erer. 
MA PRIME OIL QUALITY — distillation system de- 


sign and advanced cooking techniques avoid fixation 


of color pigments. 


id 

eB UP TO 75% LOWER LABOR COSTS — simpli- 
fied, continuous, automatic operation. Because pre- 
pressing is eliminated, a maximum of two operators per 


shift is required for seed cooking and extraction. 


e 
tb LOW SOLVENT LOSSES— maximum of 1% 


solvent losses through efficient design. 


rf MINIMUM INSTALLATION SPACE — com- 
pact design requires little space (150 ton plant needs 


only 20' x 45' x 40' in height). 


3 MINIMUM MAINTENANCE AND DOWN- 


TIME — all parts easily accessible, and maximum use 


is made of standard components. 


Lukenweld “‘ Packaged Plants” are available on either a turn-key or cooperative basis. Should the 


operator desire a turn-key plant, he will receive the benefit of centralized responsibility in engineer- 


ing, design, specifications, procurement, plant layout and construction—the complete system in 


operation. Should the operator desire to convert his plant himself, Lukenweld will supply engineer- 


ing and equipment services and work closely with the operator, or his engineers or contractors. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET—--————; 


Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company 
614 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa, 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free color booklet entitled “Direct Solvent 
Extraction Systems for Cottonseed Oil,” containing information on 
the new Lukenweld Process. | understand there is no obligation. 


Present equipment: Hydraulic [_] Screw Press [_ ] 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY ote <cgc R OS 


TITLE rr 
CEN ba 6 ede uKceneane 


LUKENS ADDRESS 
JU 
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@ Prison Farms Make 
$2,200,000 Crop 


A $2,200,000 cotton crop in 1953 pro 
duced by the Texas Prison System farms 
has again benefited the state’s taxpayers 
and demonstrated that modern, efficient 
methods of production are profitable. 

A record production of 12,352 bales 
from 14,834 acres was made by the farms 
this season, according to Byron W. Frier- 
son, assistant general manager in charge 
of agriculture. Frierson points out that 
lower prices resulted in a slight reduc- 
tion in revenue from the crop, as com- 
pared with the 1952 total of $2,389,000. 

Three thousand acres of the 1953 crop 
were defoliated, resulting in faster and 
cleaner picking, a better sample, faster 
opening of cotton and prevention of boll 
rot. 

Frierson reports fair success in con- 
trolling cotton insects, although there 
was some damage from weevils and boll- 
worms, Sprays were used for insect con- 
trol, with a cost of about $6 per acre 
for insecticides plus application costs. 

The fourth gin on the system’s farms 
is now being remodeled under the direc 
tion of John Alexander, cotton gin su- 
perintendent. Three other gins have been 
remodeled during the past three years. 
The modernization program of the Texas 
Prison System, under the general direc- 
tion of O. B. Ellis, was the subject of a 
comprehensive article in The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press of May 9. 


e About 10 percent of all farm 
animals in the U.S. are lost every year 
because of diseases and parasites. 


Bulletin Contains Fats 
And Oils Statistics 


Statistics of interest to oil mill man- 
agers and others in the oilseed industry 
are contained in the recent Bureau of 
Census publication, Animal and Vegeta- 
ble Fats and Oils. Single copies may be 
purchased for 40 cents from field offices 
of the Department of Commerce or the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 

Covering the period 1949 - 52, the 
booklet contains data on (1) receipts, 
crushings, stocks and imports of raw 
materials used in producing vegetable 
oils; (2) factory production and con- 
sumption, factory and warehouse stocks, 
imports and exports of vegetable and 
anima! fats and oils; and (3) produc- 
tion, shipments and stocks of oil mill 
products at crude oil mill locations. 


South Plains Cotton Maid 
Selected in Lubbock 


Ann Perkins, Pampa, Texas, won the 
South Plains Maid of Cotton title in 
Lubbock Nov. 23. She wil! go to Mem- 
phis early in January to compete for 
the national Maid of Cotton title. Miss 
Perkins is a sophomore at Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock. She is 20 
years old. Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
T. A. Perkins. 

Over 20 contestants participated in 
the South Plains contest, which climaxed 
a week-long cotton celebration centered 
in Lubbock. Roy Forkner, Canyon Gin, 
Lubbock, was chairman of the commit- 
tee which sponsored the festivities. 





e Nightgown Figures 


Are Revealing 


THE GALS are wearing fewer night- 
gowns these days and more pajamas. 
That’s what the latest figures (statisti- 
cal, that is) show. Also revealing is the 


fact that the ladies are showing an in- 
creased preference for cotton in their 
nightwear. 

The National Cotton Council points 
out that the Bureau of Census reports 
production of women’s, misses’ and junior 
miss nightgowns as 2,512, 000 dozen in 
1951. For 1952 (the latest estimates 
available), nightie output dropped to 
2,305,000 dozen. Yet despite this decline, 
cotton’s share of the market rose from 
61 percent to 64 percent. 

In pajamas, you find this situation: 
women’s, misses’ and juniors’ productior. 
went up from 1,360,000 dozen in 1951 to 
a record 2,137,000 dozen in 1952. Cotton’s 
share of these increased from 64 percent 
to 69 percent. In other words, you’d be 
right in assuming that in America to- 
day, more than 17.5 million pairs of 
cotton pajamas are adorning the femi- 
nine form at bedtime. Indications are 
1953 production will probably top this. 


Meat Facts Presented 


The American Meat Institute has pub- 
lished a_ booklet entitled about 
MEAT, which contains up-to-date ma- 
terial about the industry and its prod- 
ucts. The 60-page booklet will be sup- 
plied on request by the American Meat 
Institute, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 5. 





D&PL-FOX and 
DELTAPINE. 15 


BREEDER’S REGISTERED COTTONSEED 


This season farmers will want cotton which matures early, gives 
heavy yields and has a high lint percent, so that every cotton acre 
will give maximum production. 


FOR MORE SALES this is the year to feature 


the TWO outstanding cottons 


D&PL-FOX 


Fast Fruiting. Early Maturing. 
Heavy Yielding. Excellent for 
Machine Harvesting. Moderately- 
High Lint Percent (34% to 38%). 
I's to 12 Inch Staple. Good to 
Very Good Yarn Appearance. 
Good Spinning Qualities. 


O.ogeCo. 


DELTAPINE 
PLANTING SEED 





that are out in front — 


DELTAPINE 15 


Medium Early Maturing. Heavy 
Yielding. High Lint Percent (38% 
to 40%). Easy Picking — Hand or 
Machine. 1's to 1% Inch Staple. 
Good to Very Good Yarn Appear- 


ance. Good Spinning Qualities. 





Place Your Order Early To Insure Your Supply 
write, wire or phone today — 


SALES DEPARTMENT 





BELT-WIDE 
ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


D&PL-FOX 
DELTAPINE 15 

Farm Magazines, State 
Farm Papers, Daily and 
Weekly Newspapers and 
Radio Stations will help sell 
these two world famous 
seeds again this season. 
Profit from this advertising 
program — Feature 

D. & P. L.-FOX and 
Deltapine 15 in your area, 
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See your | 
sone FIRE"SAFE 
contractor for... 


in BUTLER steel grain tanks 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take advantage of 
fast tax amortization and storage-use guarantees. Butler 

bolted steel grain tanks meet the requirements of the U.S.D.A. 
Commercial Storage Program. 





See how you get the fire-safe protection of all-steel construction when 
you store your grain in Butler bolted steel grain tanks. Heavy-gauge 
steel sections — sealed and bolted firmly — guard against the hazards of 
plant-sweeping fires... give you safe, weather-tight storage facilities. 






What’s more, the initial cost of Butler tanks is low. And quick, 
easy erection cuts construction costs ... adds further savings. 
Maintenance expenses are low, too! To insure long-lasting protection 
BUTLER against rust and corrosion, electrostatic spray equipment is used 
MANUFACTURING to apply a uniform, two-coat bond of paint on all tank 
COMPANY surfaces ... even walls of the bolt holes. 


, P ! He’ 

Rao esautil bias atten it canine See your Butler contractor right away! He'll help you 
7391 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. plan new facilities to match your exact needs. And 
1002 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala. ’ ° - : P snetalilats ; 
Dept. 91A, Richmond, Calif, he'll give you a price on a complete installation — with 

Butler bolted steel tanks for fire-safe, low-cost 
grain storage. Write for the name of 
your nearest Butler contractor and 
free literature by mail. 














Seg, PRODW™” 


y 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment Pr gill 
Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment 

Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 







Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 






Se ee ee SURE CRE ARNE ESI ee 


625,000-bushel Butler grain storage installation, 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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e USDA To Request Changes— Watch 
for USDA to ask Congress for changes 
in present price supports for cotton. 
The alterations have been urged upon 
Benson by his 18-man national advisory 
commission, meeting behind closed doors 
in Washington, 

The commission would like to 
two-part plan put into effect: (1) A 
multiple price system of support for 
cotton, along the lines of the plan sug 
gested for wheat, and (2) use of the 
“modernized” parity formula in calcu- 
lating grower price guarantees. 

Modern parity would result in price 
supports that are lower than at present. 
Cotton, along with peanuts, corn, and 
wheat, has been exempted from the 
modern formula since it was figured out 
in 1950. 

Benson will lean heavily upon the ad- 
vice of the commission that he named 
to guide farm policy. The Secretary is 
expected to look with favor upon its 
ideas for cotton, among other things. 

Whether Congress would go along 
with the change to modern parity is 
doubtful. To do so in an election year, 
many lawmakers think, would be espe- 
cially risky. Congress may look with 
more favor upon the multiple price idea, 
at least as something worth “study” for 
possible future use. 

As in the case of wheat, cotton con- 
sumed at home would be supported 
perhaps at full parity, instead of 90 
percent of parity as now. But growers 
would get no support for that part of 
the crop shipped abroad. 

Idea is that non-supported world 
prices for exports would keep produc- 
tion within bounds when supplies are 
heavy. 


see a 


e It’s Later Than You Think—That is 
the warning being passed along to con- 
tending cotton groups of the West and 
Southeast. Failure of the two sections of 
the country to compromise differences 
over added acres tor '54 could result in 
none at all, say Washington officials and 
lawmakers, Congressmen point out that 
the new session to start in January wiil 
be one of the busiest in history. 

There is frank disappointment here 
over the West’s rejection of the Ander- 
son-Eastman compromise. Senator Clin- 
ton Anderson of New Mexico and Senator 
James Eastland of Mississippi proposed 
an increase to 21,315,000 acres—from 
the 17,910,448 acres set by Benson under 
present law. Of that increase, 315,000 
acres were marked out for “hardship” 
cases—with half going to three Western 
states. (Editor’s Note: See additional 
discussion of this problem in this is- 
sue’s Press Box column.) 


e Watch Fall Farm Meetings—For a 
tip-off on what to expect from Wash- 
ington in the next year, watch actions 
of major farm groups meeting this fall 
and winter. Of special import will be the 
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Dec. 15-16-17 session in Chicago of th« 
powerful Farm Bureau. 

That meeting is shaping up as a major 
test of farm thinking on price support 
policy. Official Bureau position has 
been for Benson and “flexible” supports. 
President Allan Kline is committed to 
that view, but some state Farm Bu- 
reaus have been less than enthusiastic. 

Whether Kline wins or loses at Chi- 
cago will be significant on several counts. 
It could decide whether Benson is to be 
left virtualiy alone in fighting for his 
ideas on Capitol Hill or can continue 
to count on Bureau backing. The Bureau 
meeting, ultimately, may decide whether 
Benson is to be retained as Agriculture 
Secretary. 

The Secretary has been left pretty 
much alone in his price support views 
by the National Grange. The middle-of- 


the-road Grange concluded its annual} 
session without endorsing Benson’s 
stand. 


What the Grange said, in effect, was 
this: We approve of what the Secretary 
says, but we cannot go along with it 
at least not yet. The farm organization 
wants present price supports extended. 
Meantime, however, it favors going on 
with the Benson search for better and 
less costly ways of doing the job. 





The National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives is expected to take a stand 
about like the Grange’s. The co-op group 

once headed by Benson in Washington 

is meeting in Chicago, Jan. 11-14. 


e Benson Stands Firm—The Agricul- 
ture Secretary, as this issue went to 
press, was giving no sign he thought 
the tides were running against his views 
on price supports. He was, if anything, 
taking a firmer stand—and trying t 
make it still more positive. 

“They seem to be satisfied with a 
nine-tenths of parity program,” he said 
of his critics. “They appear to believe 
that nine-tenths of parity is good enough 
for the American farmer. They close 
their eyes to the loss of markets while 
clinging to programs which have con- 
tributed to that loss.” 

The farmer, he added, must be helped 
“to achieve full parity—and achieve it 
in the right place, the market place.” 


e Anti-Mellorine Plans Made—The Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation is tool- 
ing up for a big push against mellorine 
and other frozen desserts made from veg- 
etable oils. With the ill-fated drive 
against margarine in mind, campaign- 
ers plan to “seek positive’? ends. A ina- 
jor long-term goal is a minimum national 
standard for butterfat content in ice- 
cream. 


Note: Mellorine enjoyed a brisk sale 


in a shop next to the site of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation meet- 
ing, held recently in Houston. 
Old Cotton Displayed 

Bolls of cotton picked in 1898 near 
Greenville, 8.C., have been displayed re- 
cently by Dan A. Drew, Firebaugh, Calif. 
J. G. McLaren, Albion, Calif., picked the 
bolls during the Spanish-American Wat 
when he was a member of a New Jersey 
regiment 


stationed in South Carolina. 





CG&OMPress Photo 


Strippers Overload Gins in Central Texas Area 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH, made Noy. 14 at Grandview, Johnson County, Texas, points 
up the problem, for growers and ginners alike, arising out of the rapid switch-over 
to mechanical strippers in the Central Texas area. The trailers, which stretch along 
the road almost as far as the eye can see, include a great deal of machine stripped 
cotton. Even though the gins at Grandview and other points in the area were run- 
ning around the clock, they were unable to keep up with the harvest. 
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Ready for YOU! 


fresh from the press... 


8'," « 11", 62-page, plastic cover with 
spiral binding to lie flat for easy use 


New, revised, illustrated .. . 


The most complete story of cotton in the most convenient 
form. Ten concise, meaty chapters, plus a special section 
showing 


121 Actual Samples of Cotton Fabrics! 


COTTON From Fiero to Fasric 


CONTAINS: 


Excellent reference material for; Designers, fashion 
directors and department store personnel 

Authoritative information for processors of cotton or 
its products 

Profitable background material for salesmen, depart- 
ment heads and key personnel of every business related to 
the cotton industry 
In whatever work you do with cotton — manufacturing 
processing, selling or merchandising — COTTON FROM 
FIELD TO FABRIC can help increase the efficiency of your 
employees by giving them a better understanding of cotton 
from the ground up 


Fill out the coupon, for the copies you need 
Mail it today, for at once delivery 
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Complete Story of Cotton 
in One Handy Volume 


CHAPTER | 

— Cotton Through the Ages 
Brief history of cotton cultivation and mill production from ancient India 
to the present. Growth and development of textiles in England. Rise of 
inventive genius and development of spinning machines. History of 
cotton textile industry in America. Early colomal background. Rise of 
New England textiles. Samuel Slater, his contributions and influence 
Textiles 19 the South. Early mill establishments. Whitney's gin. Rise of 
industrial South. Present status of Southern textiles. Summary of US 
cotton industry today. Survey of cotton in world economy 


CHAPTER Ii 

— The Culture of Cotton 
Detailed description of how cotton i grown in the United States, 
including all steps required in modern cotton agronomy. Land prepara 
tion, planting, cultivating, spraying, defohating, and harvesting of 
cotton. Methods used to control insects and scientific improvements in 
mechanization 


CHAPTER Ill 

— Initial Processing of Cotton 
Cotton from field to gin. Separation of seed from fiber and the path 
each takes after ginning. Cottonseed processing. Classing of fiber by 
staple, grade, and character qualifications. Marketing cotton: the 
exchange system, “futures,” and other market considerations 


CHAPTER IV 

— Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Journey of raw fiber through spinning and weaving processes to woven 
“grey” or unfinished cloth. Semi-technical description of such spinning 
processes as opening, carding, combing, drawing, roving, twisting, and 
winding, including discussion of the spinning frame and yarn sizes and 
numbers. Description of weaving including warp preparation, the loom 


and types of weaves 


CHAPTER V 

— Finishing Cotton Cloth 
Processing grey cloth through such steps as singeing, kier boiling and 
bleaching, mercerizing, tentering, shearing, drying. Dyeing cloth by such 
methods as stock, yarn, and piece goods dyeing. Printing methods 
including block, roller, duplex, discharge, resist, screen, crepe-plisse, and 
photographic processes. Conditioning the cloth by starching and filling 
calendering, and special processes 


CHAPTER VI 
— Non-Woven Cotton Fabrics 


Definition of characteristics and applications of non-woven cotton 
fabrics. Discussion of manufacturing processes and types of fibers used 


CHAPTER Vil 

— Knitted Cotton Fabrics 
Thumbnail discussion of knitting industry, its scope, and uses of knitted 
cottons. Description of types of knitting machines — flat and circular 
and their functions. Distinction between weft-knit fabrics and warp-knit 
fabrics 


CHAPTER Vill 

— Quality Characteristics of Cotton 
Discussion of cotton’s outstanding quality characteristics imcluding 
wearing quality, launderability, absorbency, coolness, warmth, shrinkage 
resistance, colorfastness, strength, flexibility, permeability, perspiration 
resistance, stretchability. water repellency, heat resistance, and 
versatility 

CHAPTER IX 

— Peacetime and Military Uses of Cotton Fiber and Seed 
Cotton's indispensable role in time of peace and war discussed with 
emphasis on its contribution to the home, its service as a vital industrial 
material, its place as a major source of clothing, and its contribution 
to the armed forces 


CHAPTER X 

— Cotton Fabrics 
Detailed description of traditional cotton fabrics — balloon cloth, broad 
cloth, chambrays and ginghams, corduroy, denim, flannel, gabardine, knit 
goods, pique, print cloth, voile, drapery and upholstery fabrics, bed 
spread fabrics, plush, huck toweling, awning duck, book cloth, leather 
cloth and sheetings 


SPECIAL SECTION 
— Samples of Cotton Fabrics 


In this section are 121 actual samples of cotton fabrics discussed in 
Chapter X, with description and uses of each 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 18 ©¢ Memphis 1, Tennessee 


Please mati at once, to the address below copes of COTTON FROM 
FIELD TO FABRIC, at $3.25 per copy 


Check or money order enclosed Please bi)! me 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
STREET ADDRESS 


CITY 





@ Quick Use of Credit 


7 

Expected in Japan 
JAPANESE PROCUREMENT of cot- 
ton is expected under the new Export 
Import Credit as soon as details of the 
Credit have been arranged, according 
to USDA. By that time it is hoped that 
the matter of Pakistani imports of Ja- 
panese cotton textiles will be settled. 

If the Pakistani government issues 
import licenses for cotton textiles from 
Japan as agreed in a trade agreemeni 
between those countries last April, a 
large part of the Credit will probably 
be used for long staple varieties of Amer- 
ican cotton, 

If the Pakistani government fails to 
issue import licenses, the Japanese plan 
to stop importing cotton from that 
country. In this event, the Credit will 


probably be used to buy short staple 
American cotton. 

Domestic cotton consumption in Japan 
is expected to be affected somewhat by 
reduced farm income there. It is esti- 
mated that the country will have to 
spend over $200 million to import addi- 
tional foodstuffs to supplement this 
year’s short rice crop. 

However, USDA points out that domes- 
tic demand for cotton textiles may not 
weaken to the extent that production 
will have to be cut back. At present, spin- 
ners are producing about 200,000 bales 
of yarn each month, which is estimated 
to be about 20,000 more than the cur- 
rent demand. 

If the Pakistani government issues 
the import licenses for Japanese cotton 
textiles as agreed, USDA expects that 
Japanese spinners’ inventories will not 
become unduly large. 








The ginner or oil miller with 


long experience knows he can 
depend on BOARDMAN con- 
veyor boxes to be extra rugged 
‘for longer life... extra true 
for easy fitting. 


BOARDMAN 


“It Pays 


To Specify 






Conveyor 


Boxes!”’ 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 





COVERS AND 
LININGS 


STANDARD OR SPECIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


GATES & OPENINGS 
TO ORDER 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 
TITH $T PH 





OUR ENGINEERS WILL SOLVE YOUR INSTALLATION PROBLEMS 
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e Coffee Fiends Are 


Big Business 
THAT CUP of coffee in the morning 


that most of us can’t do without is big 
business; in fact, coffee is the largest 
single commodity in U.S. import trade. 
In 1952 total consumption averaged out 
to 760 cups of coffee per person. 

Last year the coffee import bill was 
$1,375,000,000 or 13 percent of total im- 
port value. Coffee imports into the U.S. 
rose 35 percent in physical volume from 
1938 to 1952, coming up from an av- 
erage of 14.1 pounds per person in 
1935-39 to a peak of 18.9 pounds pei 
person in 1946, and falling to 16.9 
pounds per person in 1952. 

Since World War I the U.S. has been 
the principal importer of coffee, account- 


ing for two-thirds of total world im- 
ports last year. Formerly, European 
nations had been the center of coffee 


consumption. 

Coffee was first used as a beverage in 
the thirteenth century. Before that it 
had been used as a food and in wine and 
medicine. The plant is a native of 
Ethiopia, from where it was introduced 
into Arabia and the Near East. Traders 
later carried seeds to India, Ceylon and 
the Far East. 

In 1720 coffee reached the Western 
Hemisphere when the French colcnized 
Martinique. Coffee soon spread to South 
and Central America and Mexico where 
the climate and altitude are particularly 
favorable for growth. Today the prin- 
cipal producing countries, as well as the 
principal consuming country, are lo- 
cated in the Western Hemisphere. Bra- 
zil and Colombia together provide about 
two-thirds of the world’s exportable 
coffee, with Brazil the largest supplie: 


E. E. Houchin, California 
Cotton Leader, Dies 


Funeral services were held Nov. 25 at 
Baxersfield, Calif., for E. E. Houchin, 
cperator of cotton gins, grain ware- 
houses, farms and other interests in the 
San Joaquin Valley. A native of West 
Virginia, he moved to Kern County in 
1908, 

He served on the Kern County Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts, was a former director 
of the Bank of America, and held mem- 
bership in the Masonic and Elks Lodges, 
the Shrine, Los Angeles Country Club, 
Stockdale Golf and Country Club, Taft 
Petroleum Club, Santa Maria Country 
Club and the Bakersfield Rotary Club. 

Surviving are his widow; two broth- 
ers, Lester Houchin of Bakersfield and 
Okey W. Houchin, Sr., of Buttonwillow; 
three sisters, Mrs. Ruby Godbey of But- 
tonwillow, Mrs. Norma Johnson of Shell 
Beach and Mrs. Verbie Burns of Lesage, 
W.Va., and 15 nieces and nephews. 


Fertilizer Grants Made 

New Mexico A. & M. College has re- 
ceived $5,000 in grants-in-aid for ferti- 
lizer research from Phillips Chemical Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., and International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corp., Chicago. The 
donations will be used to study soils and 
their response to various crops under 
fertilization. Dr. H. E. Dregne, New 
Mexico Experiment Station agronomist, 
will supervise the research, and Dr. Mer- 
rill Pack, assistant agronomist, will con- 
duct the field and laboratory work. 
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Yes, for every cotton gin requirement 

there is a Climax Blue Streak Engine to 

furnish smooth, dependable power. 

In fact there are five modern models NB ny ONCE een, 
with power ranges from 210 to 460 — 

horsepower ... each designed MODEL V-125 
to operate with equal efficiency on 
either Butane or Natural Gas. 

And when service is required you are 
assured of unsurpassed attention 

from your nearby Climax Distributor. 

He maintains a complete stock of parts 
and repair facilities as well as a 

staff of experienced, factory trained 
mechanics who are anxious to serve you. 


EAK ENGINE, Throughout the cotton gin 
$ industry there is a Climax 


Distributor strategically lo 
cated to reach your opera 


pLuE 


Made by CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. Factory and General Offices: 
Clinton, lowa. Cotton Gin Sales Office: 155 Continental Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


tion within two hours with 


famous Blue Streak Service 
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* Time Is Running Out UNITE FOR COTTON was the title of an edi- 
torial last July 18 in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. The need for 
agreement between the East and West on cotton acreage allotments was 
emphasized then. The need today is far greater than in July. Numerous 
meetings have failed to bring agreement on acreage increases that are 
needed by every state. There has been too much arguing and too little 
spirit of compromise. Now time is running out. Congress convenes in 
about a month. Congress looks to the cotton industry for an answer—a 
fair, sensible compromise—that will solve the problem as far as it can 
be solved. As we’ve said before, there is merit in the argument of the 
“ast. There is merit, also, in the contention of the West. But there is no 
merit in stubbornness that hurts both. The report from our Washington 
Bureau, published elsewhere in this issue, clearly shows that failure to 
compromise could result in no added acres at all in 1954. 

“The cotton industry can move forward only by working out its family 
problems in an atmosphere of compromise and cooperation.” That state- 


ment has been given added significance by events since it 


ras published 


last July. It is essential that the leadership of the cotton industry find 
some way to unite—not for California, not for the Carolinas, Texas or 


Tennessee—but for cotton. 


* State Allotments 


USDA has announced state acreage al- 
lotments for the 1954 cotton crop, pro- 
vided that growers approve the program 
in their Dec. 15 referendum and Con- 
gress does not change the provisions of 
the present law. The following figures 
give the allotments announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, followed by 
the acreage in cultivation last July 1. 
Alabama 1,139,121 and 1,590,000. 
Arizona 288,223 and 641,000. 
Arkansas 1,562,684 and 1,885,000. 
California 697,806 and 1,403,400. 
Florida 33,122 and 65,000. 
Georgia 1,005,862 and 1,365,000. 
Louisiana 634,906 and 920,000. 
Mississippi 1,759,641 and 2,430,000. 
Missouri 391,396 and 515,000. 
New Mexico 167,248 and 301,000. 
North Carolina 528,638 and 770,000. 
Oklahoma 929,202 and 1,045,000. 
South Carolina 786,006 and 1,080,000. 
Tennessee 575,891 and 905,000. 
Texas 7,376,858 and 9,572,600. 
Virginia 18,344 and 30,000. 
Other states 15,505 and 16,500. 
Totals 17,910,448 and 24,534,500. 


* Benson Not Always Boss 


USDA SECRETARY Ezra Taft Ben 
son may boss a lot of employees, but he’s 
no different from any other husband 
and father at home. When he recently 
decided to buy a new car, he thought 
black would be a good color. Mrs. Ben 
son and daughters Beth, Bonnie, Bev- 
erly and Barbara like fire truck red 
better. No need to tell you what color 
the Benson family car is. 


© Average Was All Wet 


AVERAGES can be misleading, as a 
current story illustrates. It seems that 
there was a statistician who figured out 
that a river averaged two feet deep, and 
got drowned wading across it. 
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* Articles on Sesame 


SESAME, the potential oilseed crop for 
cotton oil mills which has been the sub- 
ject of many articles in The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, receives attention 
in current issues of two leading farm 
publications. C. E. Ball discusses the 
crop in the December Farm Journal, 
and Ed Wilborn is the author of an ar- 
ticle in The Progressive Farmer telling 
about the research program on sesame 
with which the National Cottonseed 
Products Association Educational Ser- 
vice has been working since 1946. An 
article in this issue of The Press reports 
on a sesame harvesting demonstration. 


* You're Working Overtime 


IN CASE the days seem longer to you 
than in the past, you’ll be glad to know 
that astronomers say that days actually 
are getting longer. Don’t try to collect 
any overtime, though. What used to be a 
standard 24 hour day has gained only 
about 30 seconds since 1900. The whole 
thing came up because the passage of 
the planet Mercury between the earth 
and sun during November gave astrono- 
mers a chance to check up on the rota- 
ton of the earth and the length of the 
day. 


¢ 35 Bales on 19 Acres 


H. W. BRUISTER, Tutwiler, Miss., may 
have set some kind of record for cotton 
yields without irrigation in a dry sea- 
son. He has ginned 35 bales from 19 
acres—and the bales averaged 500 
pounds each. 


* Compare Cottons Now 


NOW is a good time to compare cotton 
varieties commonly grown with some of 
the newer varieties, University of Ten- 
nessee research workers point out. They 
cite Cobal as a new variety that has 
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early and uniform maturity and has made 
good yields in tests. Other varieties re- 
cently introduced that are worth investi- 
gating, they say, include Tennessee 241, 
Plains, Empire and Fox. 


* Ginners on Committee 


THE GINNING INDUSTRY is ably 
represented on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s cotton advisory committee. 


Serving on the committee are Herbert 
A. Williams, Jr., Sylvania, Ga., president 
of the Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation; and W. D. Watkins, Abilene, 
Texas, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion. 


° Jeans Aid Cotton 


BLUE JEANS’ popularity is helping 
the consumption of cotton, Census Bu 
reau figures, analyzed by the National 
Cotton Council, show. Consumption of 
cotton in blue jeans, or dungarees, dur- 
ing the first half of 1953 was 101,000 
bales, approximately 20,000 bales more 
than in the comparable period of 1952. 


® Labor Talks Start 


INFORMAL TALKS on the migrant 
labor agreement between the U.S. and 
Mexico have started in Mexico City, 
with U.S. Ambassador Francis White 
and representatives of the Mexican for- 
eign ministry participating. The current 
labor agreement expires this month, and 
formal talks are expected to start soon. 


* Grass Roots Tell Tale 


DROUTH RESISTANCE of different 
grasses is being measured through use 
of a Geiger counter and radioactive fer- 
tilizer by USDA and Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station workers. By 
making plantings of several different 
grasses over placements of radioactive 
fertilizer at different depths in a sandy 
soil, they can easily keep track of what 
root systems were doing, by noting 
when the sap in the plants above the 
soil became radioactive. The more drouth 
resistant grasses had much more of 
their roots deeper than four feet in the 
soil. 


Soybean Planting Seed 
Affected by Drouth 


Farmers in the North Delta area, the 
Mid-South, and as far north as Indiana 
are worried about soybean planting seed 
for next year. The American Soybean 
Association reports “some difficulty af- 
ter a dry harvest season in getting high 
germination on soybean seed,” 

In the North Delta, first reports of 
germination tests indicate most of the 
soybeans stored for seed are running 
less than the 75 percent essential for 
planting. After a devastating drouth 
year, farmers are faced with the ex- 
pense of buying new seed next spring. 


Alabama and New Mexico 
Added To Drouth List 


The states of Alabama and New Mex- 
ico have been declared drouth disaster 
areas by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson. New Mexico was added 
to the list Nov. 23 following the Secre- 
tary’s tour of western drouth areas, and 
Alabama was named on Dee. 1. 
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In Dallas, December 4 


Building Dedicated 
By Texas Ginners 


@ PLAQUE honoring Jay C. 
Stilley placed on new headquar- 
ters at ceremonies attended by 
many leaders of industry. 





Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 
formally dedicated its new headquarters 
building at 8720-24 Race Street, Dallas, 
to Executive Vice-President Jay C. Stilley 
at ceremonies Friday afternoon, Dec. 4. 

The new building is headquarters for 
the National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, of which Stilley also is executive 
vice-president, as well as for the Texas 
association, 

Representatives of the federal govern- 
ment, Texas Department of Agriculture, 
Gin Machinery and Supply Association, 
National Cotton Council, Texas Cotton 
Association and many other publie and 
industry organizations attended the dedi- 
cation ceremonies and open house. The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, which 
published an architect’s drawing and de- 
tails of plans for the building last Aug. 
1 when ground was broken for the struc- 
ture, will have pictures and additional 
information about the dedication in its 
Dec. 19 issue. 

Completion of the building, paid for 
out of a reserve fund accumulated by 
the Texas during the past 
seven milestone in the 


association 
years, 


marks a 


history of the ginners’ organization. Of- 
ficers and directors of the Texas associa- 
tion voted unanimously to dedicate the 
structure to Stilley in recognition of his 
leadership. 

W. D. Watkins, Abilene, is chairman 
of the Texas association’s executive 
committee. S. N. Reed, O’Brien, is presi- 
dent, and Jerome Jalufka, Robstown, is 
vice-president of the organization. 

Members of the building committee 
have been Lee Massey, Pilot Point; C. L. 
Walker, Jr., Temple; Walter Evans, Jr., 
Lorena; Robert Horton, Abilene; Ches- 
ter Phillips, Greenville; Louis Buice, 
Waco; and Hop Marshall, Moody. 


Eating Habits Influencing 


Farm Products Demand 

Margarine and poultry are two ex 
amples of products of Cotton Belt farms 
that have been strongly influenced by 
changes in consumer preferences, a re- 
cent farm bulletin of the Federal Re 
serve Bank of Atlanta points out. 

A classic example of prolonged dif- 
ferences in prices of products that influ 
ence people to change their buying hab- 
its is the gain of margarine over butter, 
the report says. 

The poultry producer’s world is be 
ing remade by a rise in per capita con- 
sumption of poultry, once considered pri 
marily a Southern dish but now eaten 
in increasing amounts throughout the 
nation. 

Peanuts, peaches and butter are among 
the products of the South for which 
consumer demand has tended to diminish, 
while demand has risen for citrus juice, 
tobacco and ice cream. 





CCC Cancels Earlier Sales 


Announcement on Meal 


Cancellation of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Sales Announcement NO-CM- 
10, covering cottonseed meal and pellets, 
was announced Dec. 1 by F. P. Biggs, 


New Orleans CSS commodity office. 
The action was taken because CCC is 
now offering to purchase cottonseed 


meal and pellets under Announcement 
NO-CM-12, with changes in bidding pro- 
cedure that are discussed in an article 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Biggs also announced Dec. 1 that 
2,831 tank cars of crude cottonseed oil, 
174 tank cars of refined oil, 251,829 
tons of cake and meal and 169,531 bales 
of linters had been tendered through 
Nov. 27 under the 1953 purchase pro- 
gram. 


Production of Margarine 


And Butter Increases 

Margarine production for the first 
10 months of 1953 is estimated by the 
Bureau of Census at 1,077,093,000 
pounds, 1.5 percent above the 1,060,938,- 
000 pounds produced in the first 10 
months of 1952. October production of 
136,217 pounds compared with 123,403 
in October, 1952. 

USDA estimates creamery butter pro- 
ducton during the first 10 months of 
this year at 1,225,938,000 pounds and 
consumption at 920,000,000 pounds, with 
about 350,000,000 pounds of the pro- 
duction purchased by the government. 
Creamery butter production in the first 
10 months of 1953 was about 20 percent 
larger than a year ago. 








Cotton Gins, says: 


outstanding, we concluded 
to add this lint cleaner to 
the elaborately equipped 
gin, and also put one in 
the new plant behind the 
air type Lint Cleaners.” 
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Moss Lint Cleaner 








R. E. Hilburn, Owner of 3 New Mexico 


“The performance of the plant with the Moss Lint Cleaner was so 


“In 1952 we were faced with the problem of how to best improve our 
gins for maximum results. In one plant we added elaborate over- 
head cleaning machinery, in another, which was a new plant we 
were building, we installed air type Lint Cleaners. In the other we 
installed the Moss Lint Cleaner. 
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Hilburn Gin No. 1—McDonald, N. M. 


MOSS-GORDIN Lint Cleaner Co. 


Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
























R. E. HILBURN, Owner 





Box 2663 (DeSoto Stn.) 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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CAT’ POWER 
SAVES GIN 
$2200 YEARLY! 
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Diva s a nice piece of change to pocket. H. T. Bond & — cost No. 2 furnace oil without fouling. And if you need 
service, you get it fast—any time—from your nearby 






Sons, Lepanto, Arkansas, saved it their first season after 






changing from high line power to a Caterpillar D397 Cotton Caterpillar Dealer. 
Gin Engine. This rugged unit drives a 4/80 gin, four super- : 
: " see : - Ask him to show you how Cat* power can upgrade 





samples and increase profits in your gin! 





cleaners, four 3-cylinder after-cleaners, four lint-cleaners, 
four 35” fans, one 40” fan, one separator and two dis- 
tributors. It works 13 hours a day, 25 days a month, Caterpillar, Peoria, Illinois. 
throughout the ginning season, Production averages four 


to five bales hourly on 11 gallons of low-cost fuel. * 
Here are some comments on the D397’s performance: CA Fs isa Re 4 LLA pea 








“Easy to operate... . Good power savings. .. . Can't tell *Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—@ 
whether load is heavy or light on engine. .. . : Air cleaner 







doing a good job. ... Dealer service excellent!” 





No question about it, Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engines 
have what it takes to make money in any gin. They're 
honestly rated, with a good reserve of power to keep ma- 
chinery running at the steady, uniform speed necessary for 
top-quality samples. They're ruggedly built to work day 
after day under the toughest conditions. They burn low- 
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YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 











Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 















ARKANSAS 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 






Skilled mechanics are ready to answer Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee 
your call for service, day or night. . . West Memphis — Camden 

specialized tools and know-how in- P 
sure a minimum of downtime! 













ILLINOIS 
John Fabick Tractor Co. 


Marion 










Salem - 








MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
ae PARTS — IN STOCK... Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


No waiting for replacement parts — 

we have ee ta es parts stocks for all MISSOURI 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 













John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 












TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 






Abilene — San Angelo 







COMPLETE LINE OF GIN R. B. George Equipment Co. 
POWER... Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 


Cat Gin Engines are available in Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 


9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- San Antonio — Cor hristi 
tinuous duty. A wide selection of : Corpus Christi 


mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 
tems, starting systems and other 
attachments enable you to custom- 
tailor power to your preference! 




















\ West Texas Machinery Co. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 
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At Spinner-Breeder Meeting 





Improved Cottons 


Promised Mills 


@ SPARTANBURG meeting 
ends Dec. 1. Better mill machin- 
ery and fiber combine to pro- 
duce better fabric at lower cost. 


Cotton now comes close to being an 
all-purpose fiber as a result of research 
set off by the threat of synthetic com- 
petition, H. K. Hallett, Paw Creek, N.C., 
president, American Cotton Manufac- 


told the tenth annuai 
Spinner-Breeder Conference meeting in 
Spartanburg, S.C., Nov. 30-Dec. 1. 

He warned, however, that the domi- 
nant position of cotton can be lost if 
cotton that the mills want is not pro- 
vided at competitive prices. 

Following Hallett’s keynote address 
Monday was a panel discussion summar- 
izing progress in breeding cottons. Dr. 
Henry Barker, USDA, Beltsville, Md., 
was moderator for the discussions which 
showed that today’s cotton is better in 
every way than cottons grown 10 years 
ago. 

George Harrison, collaborator, Shaf- 
ter Experiment Station, Shafter, Calif., 
said that the 1954 crop of Acala cottons 
will have wilt resistance and that new 
varieties are being placed in production 


turers’ Institute, 





Install 


KELLY puPLEY 


Key’ ‘ont 


aTICAL 


Ruse mi xee 


. 


~ feed mill equipment 


With grain becoming increasingly more 
important in the agricultural economy of 


year 





SCREW ELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par 


ticular conveying 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company 


Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked. 


NAME___ 
FIRM____ 
ADDRESS 


30 


the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 
have already adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 
and processing equipment. 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
‘round business and employment 
.. greatly increased volume... 
and, above all, a GOOD profit. 
It can do the same for you! 


They've y 
VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 


VY. to 5 ton capacity— 
to meet any need. 


MODEL “M’’ HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


Model 
Model * 
Electric Truck Hoist 


Corn Scalper 


Vertical Feed Mixer MM” Hammermi!! 


Vertical Screw Elevator S$" Hammermi!! 
Molasses Mixes 
Cob Crusher 


Corn Cutter and Grader 


t 


Chain Drag 
Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 


Corn Sheller with Blowers | 
Regular Corn Sheller 
Pitless Corn Sheller 
Magnetic Separator 

Forced Air Carloader 


Grain Feeder 
Grain Blower 
] Complete Line Catalog 
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which will have consistent high strength. 
Harrison developed the present 4-42 
strain of Acala cottons. 

Another panel member, Early C. Ew- 
ing, Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss., 
discussed a new hybrid cotton which has 
higher yield than the present Deltapin. 
15 or Fox and which is well adapted 
for machine picking. 

Dr. J. W. Neely, Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Co., Hartsville, S.C., told the con- 
ference that improved varieties of cotton 
are allowing mills to obtain the sam 
yarn strengths with shorter cottons. 

Other panel members were Posey 
Brown, Bobshaw Seed Co., Indianola, 
Miss.; Dr. G. N. Stroman, New Mexico 
A.& M. College, State College; C. A 
Tate, Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co.; and 
Dr. E. H. Pressley, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, 

The opening session was_ presided 
over by George B. Walker, Stoneville, 
Miss. Marshall C. Stone, president, 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association, made the address of wel- 
come; and Robert R. Coker, president, 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., gave the re- 
sponse. 

Monday afternoon was given over to 
touring mills in the Spartanburg area. 

A panel of cotton mill machinery 
manufacturers on Tuesday morning 
agreed that cotton’s future is geared to 
textile mill modernization and cotton im- 
provement programs. The panel outlined 
how machinery manufacturers have kept 
pace with changing conditions in cotton 
and pointed out that developments in 
machinery and better methods of man- 
ufacture have combined with the gain 
in fiber strength and length to give a 
better yarn and fabric at lower pe 
unit costs. 

Included on the machinery manufac- 
turers’ panel were Robert J. McConnell, 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass.; James’ Truslow, Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Boston; D. L. Friday, Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N.C.; 
Albert Palmer, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass.; and 
John R. Chenck, Southern manager, 
Proctcr & Schwartz, Inc. 

The lieutenant governor of North Car- 
olina, Luther H. Hodges, served as pan- 
el moderator, and F. L. Gerdes, U.S. 
Cotton Laboratory, Stoneville, presided 
at the morning session. 

Afternoon discussions were devoted to 
technical aspects of cotton quality. The 
effort of mills to overcome difficulties 
created by increased trash was among 
the topics. Malcolm E. Campbell, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, pre- 
sided at the session, and George Pfeif- 
fenberger, Otto Goedecke Co., Hallets- 
ville, Texas, was panel moderator. 

Members of the discussion group were 
Ernest Carpenter, Greenwood Mills, 
Greenwood, 8.C.; Cleveland L. Adams, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
Lindsay Dexter, Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Co., Boston; Harry Defore, Deering- 
Milliken Mills, Union, S.C.; and J. D. 
French, Palmetto Cotton Co., Newberry, 
N.C 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Delta Council and is designed to bring 
together producers and users of new 
cottons so that a better understanding 
of mutual problems may result. This 
year’s session for the first time featured 
discussions by mill machinery manufac- 
turers. 
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At College Station, Dec. 1 





Texas Group Talks 
Insect Control 


gw FOR FIRST TIME, cotton 
diseases and defoliation shared 
spotlight with insects at annual 
Insect Control Section meeting. 


Diseases and defoliation were included 
as topics for discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Insect Control Section 
of the Statewide Cotton Committee of 
Texas held Dec. 1 at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station. Eugene Butler, 
Dallas, chairman of the Insect Controi 
Section, presided. The Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association was host at a 
luncheon which preceded the meeting. 

Representing the crushers and assist- 
ing during the meeting were C. B. 
Spencer, the Association’s agriculturai 
director, and Jack Whetstone, Associa- 
tion secretary, both of Dallas. J. H. Fox, 
Hearne, president of the Association, at- 
tended the meeting. 

Dr. J. C. Gaines, head of the entomol- 
ogy department at Texas A. & M., dis- 
cussed the College’s insect research pro- 
gram and the bollworm work under way 
at the new Pink Bollworm Research 
Center at Brownsville. 

Neal Randolph, Texas Extension ento- 
mologist, was on the program to discuss 
the 1954 guide for controlling cotton in- 
sects in Texas. C. R. Parencia, Jr., USDA 
entomologist at Waco, in discussing the 
insect surveys, said indications are that 
federal funds for this work in Texas 
in 1954 may be cut 40 percent from last 


year. Parencia called on every agency 
in the state to help bridge the gap with 
personnel qualified to assist in making 
the surveys. 

Dr. G. M. Watkins, head of the de- 
partment of plant physiology and patl- 
ology at Texas A. & M., discussed the 
work on the four major cotton diseases 
that account for most of the Beltwide 
disease losses. These are Verticillium 
wilt, root rot, bacterial blight and seed- 
ling diseases. 

Doctor Watkins reported that Verti- 
cillium wilt has broken out of the con- 
fines of the western irrigated valleys and 
is likely to become a_ serious prob- 
lem in Texas. New Mexico, Texas and 
the cotton division of USDA currently 
are cooperating in a program that shows 
promise and which is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lester M. Blank, USDA 
plant pathologist stationed at New Mex- 
ico A. & M. College. It has been found, 
Doctor Watkins said, that cultural prac- 
tices have little effect in controlling Ver- 
ticillium wilt. The answer to the prob- 
lem, he asserted, seems to lie in breed- 
ing varieties of cotton resistant to the 
disease. 

Bacterial blight, or angular leaf spot, 
is another major cotton disease that has 
got to be whipped through a _ breeding 
program. Stoneville 20, which is very 
resistant to bacterial blight, is being 
crossed with a number of other varieties 
and many of these crosses show great 
promise. Luther S. Bird, of Texas 
A. & M.’s department of plant physiology 
and pathology, heads up the work on 
bacterial blight in Texas. 

Doctor Watkins’ report on root rot 
was not nearly as encouraging. The 
Temple substation a few years ago be- 
gan work with legumes in rotation with 
cotton to reduce root rot losses and ob- 
tained notable results in the first five 
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THE USDA chart above shows that but- 
ter consumption, both total and per 
capita, has continued to decline in the 
last decade after dropping sharply from 
1942 to 1943. Margarine consumption, on 
the other hand, has increased for two 
decades. USDA says that the drop in 
butter consumption may be accounted 
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for by (1) a rise in demand for other 
dairy products and (2) decline of milk 
production in the main butter-producing 
areas. Other factors tending to weaken 
demand for butter have been the general 
drop in the use of table spreads, elimi- 
nation of special taxes on margarine and 
the price differences. 
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years. But since then the picture has 
changed and green manure crops are not 
doing the job they did at first. It is a 
baffling development, Doctor Watkins 
said, and nobody knows the reason for it. 

There has been a great deal of work 
on seedling diseases, he reported, and 
everybody engaged in the work agrees 
that no seed should be planted that has 
not been treated with a good fungicide. 

Dr. Wayne C. Hall, of Texas A. & M.’s 
department of plant physiology and 
pathology, reviewed research with de- 
foliants during the past 10 years and 
discussed the current coordinated re- 
search program that began at the Col 
lege about three years ago. The program 
has among its objectives a study of all 
available materials; the effects of en- 
vironmental factors, such as drouth, ir- 
rigation, spacing and temperatures, on 
efficiency of materials; a study of va- 
rietal responses and rates and methods 
of application; and an effort to find 
out just what takes place in natural de- 
foliation and that induced chemically. 

Doctor Hall said all promising ma 
terials have been tested at points 
throughout the state and it is pretty 
well known what each of them will do 
at those points. He emphasized the need 
for improved defoliants and improved 
equipment for applying them. Regrowth 
he termed a rea! problem. but said we 
have some materials that show promise 
as regrowth inhibitors. 

We need also, Doctor Hall said in 
discussing the widespread use of 2,4-D 
in Central Texas this year, to determine 
precisely the effects of this material on 
the soil, on cottonseed and cottonseed 
products. No one has recommended 
2,4-D as a dessicant and plant killer 
but, Doctor Hall said, we may as well 
face up to the fact that farmers like 
the results it gives and will continue to 
use it. In view of this fact, we need to 
devise an educational program that will 
give growers all of the information we 
can obtain about the material. 

Chairman Eugene Butler of the In- 
sect Control Section and other speakers 
acknowledged the important role of the 
chemical companies in the insect con- 
trol, disease and defoliation program. 
They have contributed materials, made 
grants and contributed to the work in 
other important ways. 


Louisiana Board To Issue 
Standard for Mellorine 


Louisiana State Board of Health has 
announced that it will issue a standard 


permitting the manufacture and sale 
of mellorine, effective Feb. 1. National 
Cottonseed Products Association repre- 


sentatives and those from other groups 
appeared before the board last July 
to urge that the standard be issued. 

The new standard, comparable to 
those adopted by the legislatures of A\l- 
abama and Arkansas earlier this year, 
provides that mellorine shall contain 
not less than 10 percent (by weight) of 
fat and 20 percent of total milk solids. 
The finished product shall contain not 
less than 1.6 pounds of total food solids 
per gallon and shall weigh not less than 
4.5 pounds per gallon. Each gallon shall 
contain at least 8,400 USP units of vit- 
amin A. 

The standard provides that mellorine 
shall be sold only in factory packed 
and sealed containers of one-half galion 
or less. All packages must carry labels 
approved by the State Board of Health. 
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© Home Building Boom 
Has Passed Peak 


PEAK of the biggest residential build- 
ing boom in U.S. history has been passed, 
even though 1953 is expected to be the 
fifth consecutive year in which non- 
farm residential building exceeds one 
million units, says the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. The bank points out 
that building activity is important to all 
business men, because the housing boom 
has been one of the major driving forces 
in the national economy since World 
War II. 

Even in comparison with the prosper- 
ous period of 1923-28, the rate of home 
building has been high during the past 
five years. One out of every 10 homes 
standing today has been built since 1949. 

Causes of the decline in home con- 
struction are numerous, says the bank’s 
analysis, and cannot be traced to any 
single factor. Reduced demand has been 
cone of the causes; almost three million 
married couples were without their own 
households in April, 1947, but by April, 
1952, this number had dropped 46 per- 
cent, By 1952, only four percent of all 
married couples did not have their own 
households—a smaller proportion than 
before the war. 

Other causes of the reduced building 
include the decline in the number of 
marriages, changes in monetary policies, 
a lower rate of increase in personal in- 
comes and the high costs of construction. 


Cottonseed Meal Compared 
With Purdue Supplement 


Cottonseed meal as a protein supple- 
ment compared well with Purdue Sup- 
plement A in feeding trials conducted by 
Mississippi Experiment Station, State 
College. Results are published in the 
November issue of Mississippi Farm 
Research, 

(Purdue Supplement A is a mixture 
developed by Purdue University on the 
theory that a supplement which will 
properly nourish the many bacteria in 
the rumen of an animal will enable the 
bacteria to break down otherwise indi- 
gestible portions of roughage into digest- 
ible forms. The supplement has given 
good results in tests and attracted wide 
attention.) 

In 1952-53 trials in Mississippi, 60 
weanling heifers were divided into four 
uniform lots. Rations for the various 
lots were as follows: 

Lot 1—3.5 pounds Purdue Supplement 
A, approximately 4 pounds Johnson 
grass hay and all the corn silage the 
heifers would eat. 

Lot 2—2.7 pounds cottonseed meal, ap- 
proximately 4 pounds Johnson’ grass 
hay and all the corn silage the heifers 
would eat. (The cottonseed meal was fed 
at the 2.7-pound level so as to equalize 
the protein content of the two rations.) 

Lot 8—38.5 pounds Purdue Supplement 
A plus all the Johnson grass hay the 
heifers would eat. 

Lot 4—2.7 pounds cottonseed meal 
plus all the Johnson grass hay the heif- 
ers would eat. 

All lots were given free access to plain 
white salt at all times. Feedings were 
twice daily with half the daily ration 
being fed in the morning and the other 
half at night. Weights were taken at 
the beginning and end of the trial and 
at 28-day intervals in between. 

There was a slight advantage in gain 
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Worth $60,000, 
She Can Farm 


A wife’s worth $60,000 to a man 

if she can farm. A professor at 
the University of Illinois—a man 
—has figured it out. He found that 
married farmers in Illinois have 
averaged $2,400 more net income 
per year than unmarried farmers, 
over a period of 10 years. Since it 
takes a $60,000 investment with 
four percent interest to earn 
$2,400 a year, the professor fig- 
ures that a farmer’s wife is worth 
$60,000 to him, 











for the lots fed Purdue Supplement A 
as compared to those fed cottonseed 
meal. However, this advantage was off- 
set when the cost of the two rations 
was considered. More advantage was 
gained by feeding Purdue Supplement 
A with poorer quality roughages. Even 
though the feed cost per day was less in 
the cottonseed meal group, the cost per 
100-pound gain was slightly in favor of 
the Purdue Supplement A lot. 

The experiment station points out that 
with the recent more rapid decline in 
cottonseed meal prices, as compared to 
prices of ingredients in Purdue Supple- 
ment A, the cost of producing 100 pounds 
of gain should be more favorable to 
cottonseed meal, 


SCS Administrators Named 


Donald A. Williams, who has served as 
acting administrator of USDA’s Soil 
Conservation Service since February 
1953, has been named administrator of 
SCS by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson. 

At the same time the Secretary an- 
nounced that Gladwin E. Young had 
heen named deputy administrator. 





Murray To Speak at Georgia 


Five-Acre Awards Lunch 

Dean and Director C. C. Murray of 
the University of Georgia college of ag- 
riculture will be the speaker at the 
Georgia Five-Acre Cotton Contest an- 
nual awards luncheon in Atlanta Dec. 
18. 

The contest is sponsored by the Georg- 
ia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and 
is conducted by the Extension Service. 

W. S. Brown, associate director of the 
Extension Service, will preside at the 
meeting, and E. C. Westbrook, Extension 
cotton specialist, will review progress 
of the annual Five-Acre Cotton Contest. 

Fifteen outstanding Georgia farmers 


have already been named winners of 
first, second and third place district 
awards in the contest. They receive 


prizes of $250, $150 and $100. The state 
champion is to be announced at the Dee. 
18 meeting and receives $500. 


Flax Officers Re-elected 


The Flax Institute of the U.S. re- 
elected its officers at the annual meeting 
in Minneapolis recently. J. O. Culbert- 
son of the University of Minnesota is 
president, and E. H. Russell, president 
of Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., is see- 
retary. 


Textile Institute Alumni To 
Hear Robert Jackson 


Robert C. Jackson, executive vice- 
president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, Washington, will 
be the principal speaker at the fifty- 
third annual mid-winter banquet of the 
alumni association of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, Peter J. Osborne, ban- 
quet chairman, has announced. 

Charles W. Carvin, an alumnus of 
PTI, will act as toastmaster of the af- 
fair to be held Feb. 5 at the Warwick 


Hotel, Philadelphia. 





Crushers Discuss Meal Processing 


SHOWN HERE are, I. to r., G. C. 
Calif.; T. 


F. Bridgers, Farmers Cotton Oil Co., Wilson, N.C.; 


Cavanaugh, Ranchers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 


and J. H. Brawner, 


Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans. They are pictured as they discussed the ef- 
fect of fat content of cottonseed meal on its nutritive value during the third con- 
ference on cottonseed meal quality as related to processing, held Nov. 9-10-11 at 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory in New Orleans, and reported Nov. 21 


in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
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COTTON @ FUTURE 


In this age of miracles, 


the cotton industry, too, 
has made great progress. 


Here are some 
of its accomplishments 
of this century: 


Scientific breeding has increased fiber length and 
strength; some 600 varied strains have been reduced to 
about 30 varieties of uniform quality. 








Acre yields have been increased steadily. Mechanical 
cultivation, insect control, and harvesting make it possible 


to produce more cotton with less work than ever before. 








Research has developed new mechanical and chemical 
processes to expand the markets for cotton, and to widen 
the use of cottonseed for food, feed, and a diversity of 


other products. 





Much still needs to be done . . . in the breeding of 
disease-resistant varieties . . . in the mechanical and chemical 
controls of insects, disease and weeds . . . in improved 
ginning ... in new processing methods . . . and in develop- 
ing new uses and markets. 





With research pointing the way, cotton’s future looks bright. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON ® ATLANTA ® MEMPHIS ® BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES © NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE. DeLaval 40” suspended centrifuge, 
size 40 «x 24, purchased in 1951. If interested write 
Hartsville Oil Mill, Hartsville, S.C, 


FOR SALE-—72-#5” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa 


FOR SALE--85” 5- 
Everything for hy- 


MACHINERY 
high and 72” 4-high cookers 
draulic press rooms-—-141 and 176-saw Carver 
linters 36” Chandler hullers—filter presses 26” 
and 36” Bauer Bros. Motor driven attrition mills 

serew conveyor and hangers.-Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., Ine., 1212 So. Industrial, Dallas, 
Texas, Telephone PRospect 5958. 


OIL, MILL 


and used oil mill equipment, 
parts. All models 


New 
presses and 


FOR SALE 


expellers, screw 


Solvent extraction plants. Oil mill engineering 
service. Carter Foster, Jr., P.O Box 622, 


Temple, Texas, Phone 38-4890 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE One practically new 20-shelf Hard- 
wicke-Etter tower drier with burner, fan, ree- 
tangular transition and piping. One Continental 
2-trough drier with burner, piping and fan. 5-80 


Continental F-3 brush gins. 4-80 Continental 
brush gins with lint flue. One Continental F-1 
brush gin. 4-80 Lummus all-steel gins, 4-0 Con- 
tinental XX feeders. 4-80 Lummus LEF feeders. 
1-60” Standard Mitchells equipped for drying. 
One 66” Super Mitchell. Two 14° Wichita steel 


Continental 4-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter 5- 


bur machines. Two 50” 


steel incline cleaners. Two , 
cylinder 50” wood cleaners. One 10-section Lum- 
mus thermo cleaner. One 75 h.p. electric motor 


Bill Smith, Box 694, Abilene, Texas 
A-7RAT 


and switch 
Phone 4-9626 or 





Electric Motors 






Sales 
.. Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 


1-800 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1-260 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4-200 hp. 8/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6200 hp. 8/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—160 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
3-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 
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FOR SALE 
2 new 10-foot bur machines ; 
2 Mitchell burners; 2 cleaners ; 


4-90 saw stands, Super 66 Mitchells; 
1k-shelf tower dryer; 
Lummus Super-Jet 


lint cleaners; all-steel press, 3 years old; all 
electric Cen-Tennial gin in heart of irrigation 
district.—Hopkins Gin, Anton, Texas. 

FOR SALE-—One 24 foot Continental conveyor 


distributor, one 12 cylinder steel Stacy cleaner, 
one Continental conveyor distributor, one Conti- 
nental E.J. packer, one ball-bearing Cameron 
packer, one 10 foot steel Murray bur machine with 


% drum after cleaner, one 10 foot steel lined 
Hardwicke-Etter bur machine, two 25 h.p. Gen- 
eral Electric motors with starters, one 18 shelf 


tower drier, 35-40-45 inch fans. These good items 
are moving fast, if interested advise you see at 
once. Spencers Cotton Gin Sales & Service, buy- 
ing and selling good new and used cotton gin 
machinery. Warehouse 5 miles north Highway 81, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


GINNERS Whether in need of a complete plant 
or any item thereof, we have it. Partial list of 
reconditioned and refinished late model steel ma- 
chinery in our warehouse and ready to go consists 
of 10° and 14’ steel bur machines, Continental 
impact, air line and incline cleaners, Murray in- 
cline, Lummus and Stacy straight line cleaners; 
38”, 50” and 72” separators; condensers in all 
sizes, with side draft or up draft discharge; 
Murray or Cameron Trampers; Standard and 
Super Mitchell extractors; Beaumier, Lummus, 
Union, Continental and Murray hydraulic press 
pumps and thousands of other items too numer- 
ous to mention. New “government type” tower 
driers and auxiliary equipment. New rock and 
boll traps. Installation and delivery handled for 
you if desired. Contact us for all your machinery 


needs or for the sale or trade of your surplus 
machinery. We pay more for good late model 
steel machinery.R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 


Hackberry St., Tel.: 2-141, Waco, Texas. 
FOR SALE 
cellent condition at reasonable price 
Dubeak, Route 2, Caldwell, Texas 


3-80 gin stands, Lummus gin, in ex- 
Novacek & 


FOR SALE-—One Murray P. X. press in good 
condition, W. S. Moore & Son, Navasota, Texas. 
FOR SALE—-5-80 saws 6” mote conveyor Murray 
gins. 5-60” standard Mitchells, 5-80 Murray belt 
distributor. One Hardwicke-Etter 14° wood bur 
machine, 5-cylinder wood cleaner, 6-cylinder steel 





cleaner, 50° in width, 2 bucket elevators... Con- 
tact Modern Gin, Buckholts, Texas. 
e 
Equipment Wanted 
WANTED Equipment: Hardwicke-Etter down- 


packing press ram and casing, Murray or Hard- 
wicke-Etter bur machine, 7-cylinder cleaner. Cash 
if price and conditions are right.—Wonder State 
Manufacturing Company, P. O. Box 451, Para- 
gould, Ark. 


WANTED~ Would buy modern reasonably priced 
gin in good territory. Give description and price 
Write box “AQ” e¢/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 


manager or repair man 
England, Ark. 


WANTED 
Best of references. 


WANTED- Salesman 
machinery and _ allied 
Arkansas and southeast Missouri. 
Manufacturing Company, P. O. 
gould, Ark. 


Job as gin 
Box 264, 


experienced in cotton gin 
industries for northeast 
Wonder State 
Box 451, Para- 


WANTED Draftsman, evperienced or inexperi- 
enced, if graduate of either engineering of me 
chanical drawing course. Chance to gain practical 
experience in machinery design and mechanical 
engineering.Wonder State Manufacturing Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 451, Paragould, Ark. 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 86 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 
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Power Units and Miscellaneous 


1—-M.-M. TWIN SIX ENGINE with steel vat. 
cooling coils and tower. In excellent shape.— 
Call or write Morrilton Cotton Oil Mill, Morrilton, 
Arkansas. Can be seen on request. 





FOR SALE—220 h.p. Minneaoplis-Moline natural 
or butane gin engine. This engine in good con- 
dition and have extra parts for it. Total price 
here $1,750.00.._J. E. Boyd Gin, Port Lavaca, 
Texas. 





Machinery Protection 
Pays Big Dividends 


Proper winter protection of farm ma- 
chinery will prolong the usefulness of 
such equipment up to 385 percent, says 
W. L. Ulich, Texas Extension agricul- 
tural engineer, College Station. 

He recommends that machinery be 
kept under shelter when not in use. Ex- 
posed metal parts should be painted to 
help prevent corrosion. Grease should be 
applied to cultivator shovels, plow mold 
boards, jointers and rolling colters. Ma- 
chinery should be inspected for broken 
or rusted parts, and repairs can be 
— in the winter when equipment is 
idle. 


Nematode Checks Urged 


By checking cotton fields now for root- 
knot nematode, California cotton growers 
will be able to determine which fields 
or parts of fields are infested and can 
plan their 1954 cropping program ac 
cordingly, says the California Extension 
Service. 

Waiting too long to make such a check 
can lead to error in evaluating the nem- 
atode population in a field. When the 
roots begin to break down, the symp- 
toms of the nematode begin to disap- 
pear. 

The nematode feeds on the roots of 
the cotton plant, causing the formation 
of little swellings or galls on the roots. 
The tap root may be completely de- 
stroyed, in which case the root system 
is shallow and spread out instead of be- 
ing deep with a central tap root. 





FOR SALE 


Three V.D. Anderson Super- 
Duo Cottonseed Expellers, 
complete with triple temper- 
ing conveyors, purchased new 
about 1938. These Expellers 
are single motor type, 40 H.P., 
440 V. 


For information and inspec- 
tion write or call: 


W. H. STEWART, Superintendent 
Swift & Company Oil Mill 
2227 Deadrick Avenue, near 
Airways and Lamar Avenue 

Memphis 14, Tennessee 
Phone: 4-2116 
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@ Texas Agricultural 
Workers To Meet 


RESEARCH—The Foundation of Prog- 
will be the theme for the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Texas 
Agricultural Workers Asscciation to be 
held Jan. 8-9 at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in Waco, Dr. Carl Moore, Dallas, pro- 
gram chairman, has announced. 

Dean Paul A. Cunyus, Tarleton State 
College, Stephenville, is president of tine 
Texas organization for professional ay 
ricultural workers. W. N. Williamson, as- 
sistant director, Texas Extension Ser- 
vice, College Station, is vice-president; 
R. F. Hartman, agricultural represent- 
ative, Central Power & Light Co., Cor- 
pus Christi, is treasurer; and Mrs. Ber- 
nice Claytor, home management 
cialist, Texas Extension Service, Colleg 
Station, is secretary. 

Waco Farm and Ranch Club will bi 
host Jan. 7 at 7 p.m. at an informal re- 
ception preceding the formal opening 
of the convention Jan. 8&. 

Convention speakers will include Dr. 
C. H. Fisher, director, Scuthern Region 
al Research Laboratory, New Orleans, 
Wheeler MeMillen, editor in chief, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia; Mrs. Kath 
arine Randall, home editor, The Farm 
er-Stockman, Oklahoma City; and others. 

Chairman presiding at convention ses- 
will include Garlon A. Harper, 
Dallas, assistant director, Educational 
Service, National Cottonseed Products 
Association; P. J. Reno, Dallas, Hercule 
Powder Co.; and Mrs. Elizabeth Hoft- 
man, dietician, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton. 

The meeting and membership in the 
organization are open to all Texans in- 
terested in agricultural activities. 


ress- 


spe 


sions 


Cottonseed Oil Price 
Increased by CCC 


Commodity Credit Corporation has an- 
nounced an increase, from 14 cents to 
15 cents a pound, in the price at which 
it will make domestic sales from its 
stocks of cottonseed oi] accumulated un- 
der the cottonseed price support program. 
The increased price, effective Dee. 1, ap- 
plies to crude oil, f.o.b. tank cars, at 
Valley mills, with quality and area dif- 
ferentials the same as those provided in 
the 1953 cottonseed price support pro- 
gram. Refined oil will be sold at the 
crude oil price with adjustments for re- 
fining, transportation and quality. 

CCC’s announcement also extends, 
from June 30, 1954, to Aug. 31, 1954, 
the period within which CCC agrees not 
to reduce the selling price of the oil. 


Soybean Cracking Cuts 
Germination Chances 


Soybean cracking at harvest time can 
take a healthy slice out of the farmer’s 
profit, says Ralph S. Matlock, Oklahoma 
Experiment Station agronomist at Still- 
water. 

Cracking of beans reduces germina- 
tion. In field tests conducted by Mat- 
lock 64 percent of soybeans showing no 
injury germinated; 23 percent showing 
slight injury sprouted; and only 15 per- 
cent showing severe damage germinated. 

The agronomist points out that avoid- 
ing cracked beans is merely a matter 
of adjusting combine machinery and 
checking to make sure soybeans are not 
being damaged. 


Grain Inspection Fee Hike 
Is Proposed by USDA 


USDA is proposing to increase the 
grain inspection fees which it charges 
in cases of appeals or disputes. The 


proposed fees, applicable to soybeans and 
other commodities covered by the Grain 
Standards Act, are as follows: 

1. For bulk or sacked grain in car- 
load lots, $5 per car. 

2. For bulk or sacked grain in trucks 
or trailers, $3 per truck or trailer lot. 

3. For bulk or sacked grain in boats 
or barges, $1.50 per 1,000 bushels with 
a minimum of $3 per lot. 

4. For a submitted sample, $2. 

5. For all other lots of grain $1.50 
per 1,000 bushels with a minimum of 
$3 per lot. 

Anyone desiring to submit written 
views, data, or arguments on the pro- 
posed increases must file them with the 
Directcr, Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, at Washing 
ton, not later than Dec. 24, 1953. 


French Buy Safflower Seed 
Sale of 3,000 metric tons of safflower 
seed to France is reported from San 
Francisco. This is believed to be the 
first export of American safflower seed, 
and is the result of lengthy negotiations 
with foreign buyers who previously im- 
ported the seed from Egypt and India. 
Used in this country almost exclusive- 
ly as a drying oil, safflower oil is used 
widely as an edible oil in Europe. 


4-H Clubs Honor Governors 


Dan Thornton of Colorado 
and Herman Talmadge of Georgia were 
among eight winners of National 4-H 
Alumni Recognition Awards at the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress Dec. 2 in Chi- 
cago. Winners were chosen as notable 
examples of 4-H training, and received 
the awards at a dinner given by Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp., donor of the 
awards. 


Governors 


e Students Conducting 
Irrigation Tests 


TESTS of various irrigation systems are 
being conducted by students at Fresno 
State College, Fresno, Calif., in prepar- 
ation for the California Irrigation Con- 
ference to be held at the school in Feb- 
ruary between semesters. 

Manufacturers of irrigation equip- 
ment and pumps are cooperating in the 
study, which is expected to provide ree- 
ords showing performance of different 
types of equipment under varying con- 
ditions. Factors influencing sprinkler ir- 
rigation that are being analyzed in- 
clude temperature, sunlight, wind, water 
pressure, running time, shape of sprayed 
area and others. 


D. B. Denney, Wolfe City 


Crusher, in Hospital 

Friends of D. B. Denney, Wolfe City, 
Texas, will regret to learn that he is in 
the Becton Hospital in Greenville, Texas. 
He is manager of the Ne-Tex Coopera- 
tive Oil Mill at Wolfe City and is a past 
president and a director of Texas Cot 
tonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Feed Suggestions Made for 
Animals in Drouth Areas 


The Mississippi Extension Service has 
recommended that drouth-stricken ani- 
mals be kept in dry, well drained lots 
where they will not waste energy search- 
ing for food. 

“Practically any kind of hay, fodder 
or roughage may be fed as long as it 1s 
supplemented with one to three pounds 
of cottonseed meal or cake and two to 
four pounds of alfalfa hay,” the Exten- 
sion Service says 

“As long as a cow gets as much as 
two pounds of cottonseed cake or four 
pounds of alfalfa hay or five pounds of 
top grade leafy lespedeza hay each day 
plus a reasonable fill of 8 to 14 pounds 
of other roughage material, they should 
maintain their weights,” specialists say. 
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| Cotton Seed Handling 


is a Cinch with the Famous 


HARVEST-HANDLER 


PORTABLE GIN ELEVATOR! 





bushels of cotton seed per HOUR with 
amazing little machine. Available in two 
Write today for literature. Address— 


P. O. Box 1022 









‘“ 
Good-bye wasted manhours! Move 600 to 1,000 
this 
sizes. 


PETWAY CLIPPER CO., INC. 


Waco, Texas 


PATENT 
PENDING 
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Timely Cotton Practices 
Urged in Mississippi 


Attention given now by cotton farmers 
to selecting land for their 1954 cotton, 
sampling soil for testing, destroying 
stalks, and breaking a hardpan in the 
subsoil where present can mean one- 
half a bale more in 1954, according to 
T. M. Waller, cotton specialist of the 
Mississippi Extension Service. 

“Efficiency in cotton production will 
be very important in 1954 in view of the 
expected acreage reduction program,” 
he said. “The difference between profit 
and next year may be determined 
by whether farmers begin now carry- 
ing out the recommended complete pro- 
duction program.” 

The specialist gave advice on each of 
the four timely practices. 


loss 


1. Select for cotton in 1954 well- 
drained, deep soil with a fair amount of 
organic matter. 

“This should be the kind of land where 
you feel sure you can produce a_ bale 
and a half to two bales per acre in 
1954.” 

Use a soil auger or a spade to dig 
8 to 12 inches into the soil and deter- 
mine its depth, also to find out whether 
there is a hardpan present. If present, 


the hardpan is usually 4 to 12 inches 
below the surface. 
2. While checking the depth of the 


soil, collect topsoil and subsoil samples 
for testing. 

“Get this sampling done as soon as 
possible so that you can have the re- 
sults when you buy your fertilizer for 
1954 needs,” Waller urged. 

3. Cotton stalks turned 


under have 








NORTHERN STAR COTTON 


The variety that makes farmers more money per acre, early maturing, 
heavy fruiting with a quality staple. Mr. Farmer, if you want to increase 
your yield and profits grow NORTHERN STAR COTTON. 

Fuzzy seed sacked in 3 bushel bags, 
where in Texas; $3.75 per bushel on orders for less than 3 sacks. Delinted 
seed in 50 pound bags 18¢ per pound prepaid in Texas. 

$3.50 per bushel and 18¢ per pound FREIGHT COLLECT TO POINTS 
OUT OF TEXAS, AGENTS WANTED. 


price $3.50 per bushel prepaid any- 





Kindly book 
FREIGHT PAID IN TEXAS, 
NAME 

POST OFFICE 


SHIPPING POINT 





bushels or 
Northern Star Seed at $3.50 per bushel or 18¢ per pound on delinted seed, 
FREIGHT 


Northern Star Seed Farms, 


pounds Texas Registered 


COLLECT OUT OF TEXAS. 


O’Brien, Texas 
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fertilizer value of $7.50 per acre where 
the yield is a bale or more per acre. 

If the lay of the land will permit, 
destroy stalks and turn under. Other- 
wise, cut stalks with cutters that will 
leave a mulch on top of the soil. Such a 
mulch will help prevent soil erosion, slow 
the rate of flow of water, and permil 
more penetration of water into the soil. 

4. Recent research shows that break- 
ing the hardpan, where present, in a 
cotton field increases the amount of 
moisture that can penetrate deep into 
the soil. 

“Fine soil particles are continually 
moving downward, and tend to form 
compacted layers at the depth of seed- 
bed penetration,” Waller explained. “Af- 
ter two or three extremely dry years, 
this layer becomes so dry and hard that 
the cotton rootlets cannot penetrate, nor 
can the water move freely to feed the 
cotton plant during the dry growing 
season of July and August. 

“Do not go to the expense of deep 
tillage unless you are sure you need it 
because of a hardpan,” he cautioned. 


e es 

Spinning Test Results 

Supplement No. 4 to Fiber and Spin- 
ning Test Results for Some Varieties of 
Cotton Grown by Selected Cotton Im- 
provement Groups, Crop of 1953, has 
been released by the Research and Test- 
Division, Cotton Branch, Production and 
Marketing Division, USDA. The 21-page 
report follows summaries made in July, 
August, September and October. 


Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1953 prior to Nov. 14, 1953, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date in 
1952 and 1951. 


Ginning (Running baies 
linters not included) 


State 
*1953 1952 1951 
U.S. **12,424,9385 **12,320,037 **11,187,785 
Alabama 952,833 863,411 
Arizona 566,558 269,085 
Arkansas 1,294,230 1,2 
California 93,280 1,1f 





Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 








Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 1, 1,7 l, 

Missouri : 

New Mexico 213,315 

N.C, $41,112 

Oklahoma 14,010 

S.C, 673,224 597,084 790,021 

Tennessee 546,198 568,019 393,786 

Texas 2,783,316 2,964,315 2,829,066 

Virginia 14,530 16,477 9,754 
*The 1953 figures include estimates made for 


cotton gins for which reports were not obtained in 
time for use in the preparation of this report. 
Figures on cotton ginnings prior to Nov. 14, were 
collected by mail and reports were not received 


for all cotton gins at which cotton had been 
ginned. 
**Includes 345,860 bales of the crop of 1953 


ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1952-53, compared with 
176,356 and 223,566 bales of the crops of 1952 
and 1951. 

The statistics in this report include 26,686 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1953, 38,171 for 1952, 
and 18,118 for 1951. 

The statistics for 1953 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the in- 
dividual returns of the ginners being transmitted 
by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this 
season prior to Nov. 1 is 10,792,791 bales, 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports and Exports 

Cotton consumed during the month of October 
1953 amounted to 872,128 bales. Cotton on hand 
in consuming establishments on Oct. 31, 1953, 
was 1,506,192 bales and in public storage and at 
compresses 9,406,484 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month was 
19,953,000. Total imports for the month of Sep- 
tember 1953 were 20,209 bales, and exports of 
domestic cotton, excluding linters, were 199,809 
bales. 
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In Wintering Beef Cows 





mercial beef producers.’ 


three hours daily on oat forage. 





Cottonseed Meal Pays Off 


@ RESEARCH in Mississippi indicates that $360 investment 
in cottonseed meal will produce 6,315 pounds of extra beef from 
100 cows wintered on pasture and hay or grass clippings. 


OTTONSEED MEAL again proved its value for wintering beef cows in 
six years of tests recently reported by Mississippi Experiment Station, 
State College. Purpose of the research was to find satisfactory, economical 
wintering rations, which “has long been the number one problem of com- 


The most economical ration, in the Mississippi test, was 30 pounds of sil- 
age, five pounds of hay and one pound of cottonseed meal daily per cow. 

Other rations fed, to uniform lots each containing 25 mature, bred beef 
cows, consisted of: Lot II—one pound of cottonseed meal and grass hay clipped 
and stacked in the pasture; Lot III—stacked grass hay clippings alone on pas- 
ture; Lot IV—continuous grazing on oat forage; and Lot V 


The difference that a protein concentrate makes was noticeable in the com- 
parison of Lots II and III. The report comments: “The addition of one pound 
of cottonseed meal daily per cow to a ration of pasture clippings gives a re- 
turn of 19 pounds of beef plus a 12 percent higher calf crop. In a herd of 100 
cows a $360 investment in cottonseed meal would, at this rate, return 6,315 
pounds of extra beef or the equivalent of 15 extra calves. 

Detailed information regarding the test, which brings out the fact that win- 
ter rations not only are important from the standpoint of cow survival, but 
also may affect the birth weight, weaning weight and percentage of calves 
dropped, may be obtained from Mississippi Experiment Station. 
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Georgia Textile Students 
Hear Dr. Burt Johnson 


Advanced techniques in cotton breed- 
ing and cotton mechanization were out- 
lined by Dr. Burt Johnson, Memphis, 
National Cotton Council, before the fac- 
ulty and student body of the A. French 
School of Textiles, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, Dec. 4. 

Doctor Johnson used colored slides to 
illustrate how cotton species are bred to 
produce stronger fiber, higher yields, 
disease resistance and adaptibility to 
machine picking. Latest techniques of 
cotton breeding to produce minimum 
leaf trash during harvest were empha- 
sized. 

The Council speaker also showed a 
movie depicting the entire cotton crop 
cycle, including soil preparation, plant- 
ing, cultivation, insect control, defolia- 
tion, harvesting and stalk destruction. 
Machines shown in each operation are 
those available on today’s market, Dce- 
tor Johnson said. 

He emphasized that successful mech- 
anized harvesting depends on the thor- 
oughness of each of the above phases. 


Radio Farm Directors 
Hear Ed Lipscomb 


The nation’s radio farm directors meet- 

ing in Chicago late in November heard 
Ed Lipscomb of the National Cotton 
Council, Memphis, declare that “forced 
seizure of your money and mine is the 
only way through which the political 
establishment can swell in size, expand 
in power, and maintain its dominance of 
civilian areas already invaded. 

“The other side of the coin,” he said, 
“is exactly what it should be. Our free- 
dom as Americans is going to be exactly 
proportionate to the amount of our 
money we can keep out of political 
hands.” 
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Research Emphasizes Value 
Of Full Mechanization 


Roughly 2% times as much labor is 
required to produce a bale of cotton 
under partial mechanization as is needed 
with full mechanization, according to 
the results of experiments conducted at 
the Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss., in 1952. 

Differences in labor requirements were 
due almost entirely to differences in 
weed control labor, since all of the test 
plots were harvested by machine. 
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© Policies Formulated 
By Delta Council 


RECOMMENDATIONS concerning ag 
ricultural, economic and civic problems 
facing the Delta were formulated at the 
Nov. 21 meeting of the Delta Council 
board of directors at Stoneville, Miss. 

Considering long-term policies, the 
board specifically recommended the fol- 
lowing: (1) continuation of support 
prices at 90 percent of parity on com- 
modities for which effective control 
methods have been demonstrated, with 
due consideration being given to tech- 
nological advancements and the wide- 
spread and efficient use of machines in 
crop production; (2) establishment of 
minimum export goals for all farm ex- 
port commodities; and (3) establishment 
of a minimum annual 4'%-million-bale 
export goal for cotton with government 
utilizing approaches necessary to carry 
this program forward, including export 
subsidy, trading in soft currency and 
extension of credit. 

Recommendations concerning — short- 
term programs to deal with the cotton 
carryover were as follows: (1) consid- 
eration of a stockpile of two million 
bales, which would be set aside for na 
tional security purposes, the stockpiled 
cotton to be considered in calculations of 
total supply for acreage control and al- 
lotment purposes; (2) use of local cur- 
rencies in trading in importing countries; 
and (3) possible utilization of Foreign 
Operation Administration funds to stim 
ulate exports of farm products in coun- 
tries with acute dollar shortages. 


New Purina Mill Planned 


A Purina Chow mill to serve the 
North Georgia broiler area will be built 
at Gainesville, Ga., in the immediate 
future, according to Donald Danforth, 
president of Ralston Purina Co. Th 
Gainesville mill will have a_ capacity 
of about 75,000 tons annually. 
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Cottonseed Featured in Appreciation Week 


THIS DISPLAY of cottonseed products was arranged by E. 


W. Jinnette, superin- 


tendent, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Goldsboro, N.C., during Goldsboro’s Industry Ap- 
preciation Week in November. During the week industries in the city arranged 
window displays. The cottonseed exhibit was located in the Carolina Power & Light 
Co.’s office, and W. V. Westmoreland, Southern district manager, comments that “it 
served to show some of the people in Goldsboro things which they did not know 


were being done with cottonseed.” 
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e Meal-Salt Feeding 
Data Summarized 


DEFINITE CONCLUSIONS regarding 


the advantages and disadvantages of 
feeding a cottonseed meal-salt mixture 
to range cattle have been reached by 


the Southern Great 
Woodward, Okla., 
Experiment Sta 


research workers at 
Plains Field Station, 
and the New Mexico 
tion, State College. 

Woodward Field Station — scientists 
point out that salt has been successful- 
ly used during the last four years to 
govern consumption of protein concen- 
trates and meai-grain mixtures which 
were self-fed to beef cattle. They state 
that a daily ration of about one-halt 
pound of No. 4 crushed stock salt per 
head is required to regulate daily con- 
sumption of a 400-pound calf to two 
pounds, Slightly more salt is required fo1 
a larger animal and slightly less for a 
smaller animal. The better and more 
plentiful the feed, the salt is re 
quired for a given rate of meal 
sumption, 

Tests at the Woodward Station also 
showed that the blood analysis of cattle 
self-fed salt-meal was no different from 
those of hand-fed cattle in calcium, 
phesphorus, chloride or hemoglobin, 

Weaner steer calves self-fed salt-meal 
during the past four winters at the 
Woodward Station gained 14 pounds less 
during the winter than comparable cat- 
tle hand-fed, They did not make up this 
gain during the summer. In fact their 
summer gain was 11 pounds less and 
their year-long gain 25 pounds less than 
the controlled lots. 

The steer calves self-fed  salt-meal 
consumed about nine gallons of water 
per head per day whereas similar cat- 
tle hand-fed cottonseed cake drank only 
about 4.5 gallons daily. It has been cal- 
culated that the energy required to raise 
the temperature of the additional 4.5 
gallons of water daily is equal to the 
energy value necessary to produce 15 
pounds of live weight gain during the 


less 
con- 


winter season, 
According to the Woodward reports, 
self-fed cattle without access to ade- 


quate bunk space expend more energy, 
about one or two hours longer each 
feeding period, than hand-fed cattle to 
secure their daily quota of concentrates. 
This indicates that operators who feed 
salt-meal should provide sufficient bunk 
space for the cattle, enough for 50 per- 


cent or more of the herd to eat at one 
time, 
The researchers state that cattle 


placed on full feed in the feedlot, after 
having been on salt-meal for 150 days 
during the preceding winter and for 90 
days in late summer, showed no differ- 
ence in feedlot gains when compared 
with similar cattle that had been hand- 
fed, 

Another conclusion reached at the 
Woodward Station was that self-feeding 
of salt-meal one-fourth to one-half mile 
away from water was not injurious to 
livestock. Animals fed away from water 
made gains similar to cattle self-fed 
near water, both in summer and in win- 
ter feeding trials. 

Several mixtures have been used in 
the feeding experiments conducted at 
the New Mexico Experiment Station, ac- 
cording to J. H. Knox, head of the animal 
husbandry department. 

The mixtures included bone meal and 
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salt, bone meal and salt with sorghum 
grain, bone mea] and salt with cotton- 
seed cake, and bone meal and salt with 
cottonseed cake and alfalfa. 

Feeding of any of these supplements 
improved the weights of both cows and 
calves, Knox said. In years when rain- 
fall and feed conditions were average 
or better, the increased weight was not 
enough to pay the cost of feeding. How- 
ever, this may be true only when an ad- 
equate mineral supplement is fed, Knox 
said, 


Calf production was about as good 
with grain feeding as with cottonseed 
cake when bone meal was fed as a 


source of phosphorus; the use of pro- 
tein supplements resulted in 
of weight of cows during the calving 
season and appeared to have prolonged 
their usefulness; and alfalfa meal added 
to cottonseed cake appeared to have a 
general beneficial effect on the cows 
and their production although there was 
no deficiency in vitamin A. 

Preliminary work with salt-meal feed- 
ing at the experiment station also in- 
dicated that feeding of the mixture dur- 
ing the calving season showed no ill ef- 
fects on cattle and that salt-meal feed- 
ing is a valuable method of drawing 
cattle away from water to provide a more 
uniform pattern of forage utilization, 
Knox said. No ill effects were observed 
from locating the salt-meal feeding 
grounds as much as one mile from wa- 
ter, he added. 


less loss 


Pigs Do Better on Pellets 


Pigs fed on pelleted rations wasted 
less feed and gained faster in tests re- 
ported recently by the University of 


Idaho. Pigs which received their rations 
in pelleted form, as compared with non- 
pelleted mixtures, required less feed per 
gained 


100 pounds of gain and 


weight. 


more 





Harvesting of Castor Beans 
Started on Texas Plains 


Castor bean harvesting in the Plains 
area of Texas got under way late in 
November after a freeze defoliated the 
crop. Yields in Hale County have been 
running between 1,300 and 1,500 pounds 
to the acre. 

Most of the crop was contracted for 
by the Baker Castor Bean Corp., New 
York. And as the market price for cas- 
tor beans is now below the support price 
of nine cents per pound, the firm ex- 
pects to receive all of the Plains harvest 
for government purchase. The Baker 
Corp. maintains storage tanks at Plain- 
view. 


The firm has contracts for about 
10,000 acres in the Plains area, with 
3,500 acres in Castro County, 2,100 


acres each in Hale and Floyd Counties, 
1,000 in Lamb and 600 in Swisher. 


1953 Fats and Oils Output 
In Mexico Equals 1952 


Mexican fats and oils production in 
1953 will be about one percent under 
the 1952 level, according to USDA. Total 
output, from both vegetable and anima! 
materials, is estimated at 268,260 short 
tons, fat equivalent. 

Declines in cottonseed, sesame and 
flaxseed production will be partially off- 
set by a larger output of other oilseeds. 

Imports of animal fats in 1953 are 
expected to exceed 1952 imports by 50 
percent, while imports of vegetable oils 
will be considerably smaller. 


@ SCOTT R. KEZER, formerly 
with USDA, is now associated with the 
Mathieson-Squibb Research Institute, 
Pleasant Hill, Md., where he will carry 
on herbicidal screening of new chemicals. 
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Committee Wrestles With Pink Bollworm Problem 


SHOWN ABOVE are members of the 


National Cotton Council's Beltwide Pink 


Bollworm Committee and others as they met in Brownsville Nov. 16 to discuss the 
pink bollworm problem and lay plans for effectively controlling the pest. (CG&OM 


Press, Noy. 21, 1953). George 


A. Simmons (end of table, dark suit, arms folded), 


Lubbock, chairman of the committee, presided. 
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e FAS Expands Export 
Promotion Work 


USDA has announced an expansion of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service’s pro- 
gram of maintaining, regaining and ex- 
panding foreign markets for surplus 01 
potentially-surplus American farm prod- 
ucts. 

Foreign market development will be 
the dominant activity of the new FAS. 
Clayton E. Whipple, acting administra- 
tor, will be aided in directing the work 
by three assistant administrators—Gus- 
tave Burmeister, marketing development; 
Fred J. Rossiter, foreign service and 
trade programs; and W. A. Minor, man- 
agement. 

Marketing development activity will be 
carried out primarily through six com- 
modity divisions—cotton and fiber, grain 
and feed, tobacco and tropical products, 
livestock and livestock products, fats and 
oils, and fruits and vegetables. 

Each of the commodity divisions will 
have three branches. The foreign mar 
keting branches will be staffed primarily 
with marketing specialists who will spend 
most of their time in foreign areas gath 
ering spot information on market situa- 
tions and _ potentials. The commodity 
analysis branches will give support 
through basic studies of foreign produc- 
tion, marketing, consumption, stocks, 
prices and policies as they affect mar- 
keting development. The foreign com- 
petition branches will make appraisals of 
actual and potential competition that 
American producers may anticipate in 
world markets. 

Five principal types of marketing de 
velopment activity will be carried on. 
These are (1) negotiating with foreign 
governments and traders in matters re- 
lating to market preferences, trade re- 
strictions, foreign exchange ana discrim- 
ination against American farm products; 
(2) providing first-hand information to 
American agricultural exporters and im- 
porters on market situations and trade 
opportunities; (3) bringing together 
American exporters and foreign im- 
porters under conditions favorable to 
trade; (4) analyzing and interpreting 
commodity and trade information for dis- 
semination to American agriculture; and 
(5) providing a comprehensive appraisal 
of foreign production and competition. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, commenting on the program, 
said, “We believe that we are in a po 
sition now to make a very real contri- 
bution to American agriculture by way 
of helping to smooth the economic and 
diplomatic paths over which our exports 
move. This is a highly important com- 
panion activity to strengthening domes- 
tic marketing.” 


Plant Maintenance Meet 
Planned in Chicago 
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STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 
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LUBBOCK 


1944 TEXAS ST. 


ELECTRIC C0. 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


DAYTON’S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 





WINDING 
MOTOR R EB rane 

Fifty-seven experts, representing al) cue 
industries, will address the Plant Main 
tenance & Engineering Conference in 
Chicago Jan. 25-28. This meeting will be 
held concurrently with the Plant Main- 
tenance & Engineering Show. 

The conference will be held at the 
Hotel Conrad Hilton, and the show will 
be at the International Amphitheatre. 
Clapp & Poliak, Ine., New York, are 
producers of both events. The exposition 
this year will be the largest ever held 
in the field. Thousands of new products 
will be shown. 


Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 
and used motors. 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 
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Maids... to Matrons 


(Continued from Page 15) 
school at New York University, as well 
as engaging in private practice. 

The Jensens live in Riverdale-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. Their son, Frode III, was born 
in 1950 and their daughter, Camille 
Margarethe, was born in 1951 

1943—-Bonnie Beth Byler of Lepanto, 
Ark., was a true representative of the 
cotton industry. The University of Ar- 
kansas yvraduate was born and reared 
on a cotton plantation and _ literally 
“grew up with cotton.” 

The war was in full 
Bonnie Beth began her tour, 
talented singer and had had dramatic 
experience, and on her travels enter- 
tained at Army and Navy installations in 
the Kast. Her schedule included speeches 
hefore civic groups and discussions with 
local officials on cotton’s contribution 
to the war effort in terms of food, feed, 
and fiber. Her cotton wardrobe was de- 
signed to be copied at home by house- 
wives of average sewing ability. 

After her tour, Bonnie Beth spent a 
year at the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts in New York. Then in 1945, 
she went on the Maid of Cotton tour 
once more, this time in the job of pub- 
licity manager. 

In January 1946 Bonnie Beth returned 
to Arkansas to marry Richard K. Burke, 
an attorney she had first met at the 
University of Arkansas. He was a Navy 
pilot during the war, and she had re- 
newed acquaintances with him when she 
visited Miami as Maid of Cotton. 

Until 1953, they lived at Helena, Ark., 


swing when 
She was a 


where Burke practiced law and operated 
a cotton farm. They have two children 
Charles Graham and Bonnie Louise. In 
February the Naval Reserve officer was 
recalled to duty and stationed for sev- 
eral months at Washington, D.C. He re- 
cently reported to San Diego for assign- 
ment. 

1944-—Louisiana’s only Maid of Cotton, 
Linwood Gisclard, met her future hus- 
band while on tour. The pretty Louis- 
iana State University student from Don- 
aldsonville made a five-month, 20,000- 
mile journey that year in her role of 
Maid. One of the tour highlights was her 
opening of the Fourth War Loan Drive 
in Washington. Her record of bond sales 
was so high that she was given a Treas- 
ury award for the nation’s highest “E” 


bond sales by a non-professional per- 
former. 

One of Linwood’s tour tee was 
Greenville, S.C. There she met Captain 


Harry W. Finley of Pickens, S.C., whom 
she married in an_all-cotton wedding 
at the conclusion of the tour. The couple 
lived at Cambridge, Mass., while he re- 
ceived his Master’s degree at Harvard. 
At present the Findleys live in Eng- 
land, where he is attached to the Royal 
Air Force Staff College in an exchange 
program. He holds the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. The Findleys have two sons who 
are attending English schools, a young 
daughter not yet school age, and are 
currently expecting a fourth child. 
Maid Linwood has continued 
to travel since her tour days, visiting in 
England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, Holland and Belgium. 
The Findle ys expect to return to the U.S. 
after one more year in England. 
1945—-Like 1944 Maid Linwood, the 
1945 cotton repre- 
sentative, Jennie 


Former 
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Erle Cox of West 
Point, Miss., now 
is an Army wife. 

When — she_be- 
came Maid of Cot- 
ton, Jennie Erle 
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ganization work. They toured France, 


Belgium, Holland, Austria and Italy 
while overseas. 

In 1950 the young officer was reas- 
signed to the U.S. After doing graduate 
work at the University of Delaware, he 
was stationed at Redstone Arsenal at 
Huntsville, Ala., where he now holds the 
rank of captain. The Jacos have no chil- 
dren. 

1946-—With the selection of Gwin 
Barnwell of Gastonia, N.C., the Maid of 
Cotton program returned to the regular 
fashion and goodwill duties. 

Gwin’s five-month tour included 32 
cities in 20 states, but a high point of 
her journey was a stop in the nation’s 
capital, where she met with many top 
officials. Her visit was climaxed with a 
huge Congressional fashion show where 
she was presented to more than 3,000 
social and political leaders. 

Shortly after her tour was completed, 


Gwin married her college sweetheart, 
Robert I. Dalton, Jr., of Charlotte, N.C. 
“He’s a salesman for Whitin Machine 
Works—and a good one, too,” Gwin re- 
ports. The Daltons live at Matthews, 
N.C., just outside Charlotte with their 


two young daughters, Millie, 5, and Dede, 
3 


Last summer Millie was stricken with 
polio, and now she and her mother are 
at Warm Springs, Ga. “Millie is very 
pretty and very gay—and a courageous 
little girl. I believe she’ll pull herself 
out of this. Maybe she will still be in the 
running for Maid of Cotton in ’68,” 
Gwin writes. 

Gwin igs a leader in community work 
at Charlotte. She has been a trustee in 
the Mint Museum of Art for six years. 
She is active in Little Theater work and 
is Junior League television chairman. 
And Gwin always appears in the fashion 
show staged when the Maid of Cotton 
visits Charlotte each year. 

19417--Hilma Seay, Memphis, a _stu- 
dent at Southwestern, was the first am- 
bassadress from King Cotton to cross 
the Atlantic and the first Maid to be 
presented a convertible by the Memphis 
District Ford Dealers. 

Hilma’s all-cotton wardrobe was cre- 
ated by 19 outstanding American de- 
signers. In addition, McCall’s styled a 
cotton wardrobe for her which could be 
copied by women who sew. Hilma’s tour 
carried her to 28 cities and to France, 
where she visited Paris and the Riviera. 

When Hilma_ returned from her 
journey, she went back to Southwestern 
to receive her degree in music. For 
short while, she was employed in a 
Memphis bank. Then in 1950 she married 
Billy Marks Hightower, a former col- 
lege classmate. He has since received his 
Master’s degree in biological science and 
now is teaching and attending the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Medical School at 
Memphis. 

The Hightowers have two children 
Hilma Anne, 3, and Davis Irby, who 
will be one year old in February. They 
are active in church work, and Hilma is 
soloist in the choir at Evergreen Presby- 
terian Church. She does community wel- 
fare work and sings in productions by 
local theatrical groups. And Hilma, too, 
still models occasionally. She always 
appears in the annual Maid of Cotton 
fashion show staged during the Memphis 
Cotton Carnival. 

1948-—Texas’ first Maid of Cotton was 
Matilda Nail of Fort Worth, a Univer- 
sity of Texas student. Her tour opened 
in Miami and included 34 U.S. cities, 
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France, and for the first time, Man- 
chester and London, England. 

At the conclusion of her travels, Ma- 
tilda went back to New York for a 
modeling career. In June, 1950, at the 
Little Church Around the Corner, Ma- 
tilda married Tully Petty, Jr., of Fort 
Worth, climaxing a courtship which be- 
gan during high school days in Texas. 
Matilda continued modeling while Tully 
studied art at Cooper Union in New 
York. The couple returned to Fort Worth 
to live in 1952. 

Petty now is a partner in Read-Petty, 
Inc., an advertising agency in Fort 
Worth. Their daughter, Lezlie Wyldon 
Petty, was born in November 1952. Ma- 
tilda does occasional television fashion 
shows. 

1949—California’s only Maid of Cot- 
ton, Sue Howell of Bakersfield, was a 
University of California student when 
she entered the Maid of Cotton contest. 
At the conclusion of her tour, she had 
visited 35 major cities, France, England, 
and flown the Pacific Ocean to Honolu- 
lu to carry King Cotton’s fashion story. 

At the end of the journey, Sue re- 
turned to the University to graduate 
Phi Beta Kappa, magna cum laude. She 
was also elected to Mortar Board. Then 
she went home to Bakersfield where she 
worked for a short while in a depart- 
ment store. 

In 1952, Sue made a student tour of 
Europe. She married William LeRoy 
LaFollette, III, in Barcelona, Spain. 

Bill LaFollette is a cotton grower in 
Phoenix, Arizona, and a California law- 
yer, having graduated from Stanford 
Law Schoo] in 1949. He is an ardent avi- 
ation enthusiast, and Sue also has ob- 
tained her private pilot’s license. 

The LaFollettes recently returned 
from an extensive trip into Canada and 
Alaska. They attended the annual meet- 
ing of the National Cotton Council in 
Dallas last year and plan to attend again 
in 1954 at Atlanta. 

1950—Elizabeth McGee, Spartanburg, 
S.C., was the first from her state to be- 
come Maid of Cotton. Her international 
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tour carried her to 35 major U.S. cities, 
England, and France. 

Instead of returning to school at Hol- 
ton Arms Junior Coliege in Washington 
at the conclusion of her travels, Eliza- 
beth became a bride. She and Robert 
Payne Richardson, Jr.. were married in 
Spartanburg and went to Nassau on 
their honeymoon. 

When they were first married, Bob 
was in the tobacco business, but soon 
afterward she converted him to cotton! 
He’s now owner of a business which 
sells textile supplies to the many cotton 
mills in the area. “Libba” is active in the 
Junior League, particularly in its speech 
correction school for deaf children and 
those suffering from nervous and men- 
tal disorders. She and Bob also are adult 
advisors to youth groups in their church. 

1951—With Maid Jeannine Holland, 
the annual cotton fashion and goodwill 
tour grew to even greater scope. The 
Texas State College for Women student 
from Houston was the first Maid to 
visit South America for the U.S. cotton 
industry. 

Like previous Maids, Jeannine was 
outfitted for the tour by 30 leading de- 
signers. She, too, visited Paris, where 
world-famous couturiers added stunning 
designs in American cotton to her ward- 
robe. 

When she finished her tour of the U.S. 
early in June, Jeannine flew to South 
America as first official emissary from 
King Cotton. She visited Brazil, Peru, 
Panama, Uruguay, Bolivia, Argentina, 
Chile and Cuba to carry goodwill greet- 
ings from the U.S. cotton industry. 

Home again she went to Dallas and did 
free lance modeling for several montlis 
before she went back to school to re- 
ceive her degree with a major in speech 
therapy. 

Jeannine then began as a stewardess 
for Delta-Chicago & Southern Airlines. 
Currently based in Memphis, Jeannine 
has made flights to Havana, Kingston, 
Caracas, Haiti, the Dominican Republic 
and Puerto Rico. 

1952—A Texan succeeded a Texan to 
the Maid of Cotton crown. In 1952 Pat 
Mullarkey of Dallas was named. Pat was 
a student at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in Dallas. Previously she had at- 
tended Marymount College at Tarry- 
town, N.Y. 

As King Cotton’s ambassadress, Pat 
visited 40 cities in the U.S., France, 
Canada and South America on a 65,000- 
mile tour. She was the first Maid to 
visit Canada, one of the best customers 
of U.S. cotton. Her stops there included 
Toronto, Montreal and Hamilton. 

Returning to SMU Pat was kept busy 
making special appearances to report on 
her tour. After graduation in February 
with a major in home economics, Pat 
began work at Neiman-Marcus. Her ca- 
reer was short-lived, however, for in the 
summer her fiance, Charles Quinn 
Brady, Jr., returned from duty as a 
lieutenant in Korea and plans for a fall 
wedding were begun immediately. They 
were married in Dallas on Oct. 24 and 
live in Los Angeles. 

1953— Alabama’s only Maid of Cotton 
is the current representative, Alice Corr 
of Selma. This 19-year-old beauty had 
attended Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege and was a sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at the time of her 
selection. 

Alice was outfitted by 40 topflight 
U.S. designers before going abroad, and 
French designers added to her collee- 
tion. 
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Like the 1952 Maid, Alice visited ma- 
jor cities in the U.S., Europe, Canada 
and South America. Her European tour 
was the mest extensive to date; she 
visited in Holland and Italy, as well as 
France. A visit to England was canceled 
because of the death of Queen Mary. 

In September Alice returned to Ran- 
dolph-Macon to continue her studies. She 
is majoring in mathematics. 

1954—Alice will hold the Maid of Cot 
ton title until the 1954 Maid is chosen 
on Jan. 6 at Memphis. Who she will be 
is yet to be seen but there is one thing 
certain. She will be a beautiful and 
charming girl of whom King Cotton can 
be proud both while she is serving him 
in 1954 and in the years to come when 
her cotton touring days have become 
yellowed pages in her scrapbook, 
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Prices May Strengthen 


Feed Supplies Will 
Be Large in 1954 


g@ GRAIN stocks will be ade- 
quate even if crop short. High 
protein feed volume slightly 
smaller and price may rise some. 





Continued large supplies of feed grains 


and other concentrates are forecast by 
USDA in its 1954 report on the feed 
vutlook. Feed prices, the Department 


average a little 
1962-53; but 
from the 
may be ex 


says, are expected to 
lower in 1953-54 than in 
ome strengthening in prices 
low points reached this fall 
pected later in the season, 

“In 1954-55, average or above average 
feed supplies are likely because of the big 
carryover of feed grains in prospect,” 
the report says. “Even if 1954 produc- 
tion should fall 10 percent below the 
1946-50 average, the reserve stocks of 
feed grains, principally corn, carried ov- 
er from 1953-54 would provide an aver 
age supply of concentrates in 1954-55.” 
e Protein Concentrates—Total tonnage 
of the principal high-protein feeds is 
expected to be a little smaller than th: 
12.8 million tons in 1952-53, but nearly 
a sixth larger than the 1946-50 average. 
The supply per animal unit is expected 
to be larger than in most recent years, 
although a little beiow the record level 
of the past two years. 


Current prospects indicate thal 
around &.6 million tons of oilseed cake 
and meal will be available for feeding 
during the 1953-54 season, compared 
with nearly 8.9 million in 1952-53 and 


9.1 million in 1951-52. Oilseed meal and 
cake supplies averaged 3.9 miilion tons 
during the five-year period, 1937-41, 
and 7.2 million tons for the five years, 
1946-50. 

Cottonseed meal tonnage available for 


it mm, 
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Water for 450,000 Acres of Matamoros Cotton 


FALCON DAM was not completed in time to provide badly needed water for the 
1953 cotton crop in the Matamoros area of Mexico. But the Ansalduras Canal, above, 
is now full and will supply water for about 450,000 acres next year. The canal was 
completed about two years ago and was pictured, while still under construction, in an 
article in the May 12, 1953, issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. The picture 
above was made in November of this year at a point 50 miles from the city of 


Matamoros and about eight 


feeding during 1953-54 is expected to be 
slightly larger than in 1952-53, although 
the quantity will depend to some extent 
upon whether there are net exports or 
imports during the coming year. The 
2.6 million tons of cottonseed meal avail 
able for feeding in 1952-53 compared 
with the 1946-50 average of 1.9 million 
tons and approximately the same aver- 
age for 1937-41. 

Supplies of soybean meal and cake 
may be around 300,000 to 400,000 ton. 
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Rio Grande. 


smaller than in 1952-53, or approximately 
five million tons compared with 5.5 mil- 
lion last season. The 1946-50 average 
for soybean meal was 4.3 million tons 
and the 1937-41 average 1.2 million tons. 
Prospective supplies of linseed and 
peanut meals are larger than a year ago. 
Tankage and meat scrap supplies are 
expected by USDA to continue near the 
high level of 1952-53, when the record 
tonnage of about one million tons was 
fed. Supplies of fish meal also are ex- 
pected to continue large in 1953-54. 


Supplies of the four major 
corn, oats, barley and sor- 


e (rains 
feed grains 


ghum grains—are estimated at about 
147 million tons for 1953-54. This is 
about four million tons more than in 


1952-53 and nine million tons above the 
1946-50 average. The 1953 production 
of about 118 million tons is expected to 
be sufficient to meet 1953-54 require- 
ments, and leave a slightly larger car- 
ryover at the close of the current sea- 
son than the 28 million tons on hand at 
the beginning. 

Restrictions on acreages of cotton, 

wheat and some other crops are likely 
to result in increased plantings of feed 
grains during 1954. 
e Hay—Despite severe drouth over large 
areas, the 1953 hay crop is about 105 
million tons above the 1946-50 average, 
and total hay supplies are larger than 
in 1952-53. 

Feeding of hay, however, has been 
heavier and earlier than usual through- 
out the drouth sections because of lack 
of pasturage during summer and _ fall 
months. 

e Price Outlook—Prices of protein con- 
centrates probably will strengthen later 
in the feeding season, USDA says, es- 
pecially if farmers expand production of 
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hogs and poultry in the first half of 
1954. 

“Feeding of cottonseed meal has been 
unusually heavy during recent months at 
the reduced prices, and most of the 
large stocks on hand last spring have 
been consumed. In recent months cotton- 
seed meal prices have been low relative 
to soybean meal and most other feeds. 
Some increase in cottonseed meal prices 
relative to other protein feeds seems 
likely in 1954, especially in view of the 
prospective cut in 1954 cotton acreage.” 


Cotton Materials Used 


Furnishings in ‘“Mamie’s Cabin,” the 
Presidential vacation house at the Au- 
gusta, Ga., National Golf Club, are al- 
most exclusively cotton and linen. Dex 
crated in Mrs. Ejisenhower’s favorit 
shade of light green, the house is furn- 
ished almost entirely with American- 
made products. 
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@ Leflore County Has 


Subsoiling Event 


“OUR FARMERS realize that it is net 
the price cotton sells for that makes a 
profit. It is the difference between the 
cost of production and the selling price. 
We are searching for cheaper and better 
production methods.” 

These comments were inade by the 
county agent in Leflore County, Miss- 
issippi, J. S. McBee, in connection with 
a mid-November subsviling demonstra- 
tion held near Greenwood. 

More than 500 farmers, 
ment dealers and agricuitural workers 
witnessed the demonstration. The land 
used was divided into four plots and was 
subsviled to depths of 12, 16, 24 and 26 
inches with anhydrous ammonia applied 
at that depth. Next year the area will be 
planted to cotton, with each of the plots 
receiving identical treatment. 

Equipment used for the subsoiling 
process ranged from large crawler trac- 
tor-drawn implements to smali equip- 
ment drawn by regular wheeled tractoi 
of several makes. 

At the same time, combination culti- 
vator planters were shown. These imple- 
ments do the jobs of land preparation, 
planting and covering in one operation. 
One machine was equipped with rubber 
tires which enable it to operate in wet 
gumbo, the county agent pointed out. 


farm imple 


e “Stone Age” Crops 


Are Denounced 


WHEELER McMILLEN, 
the board of the National 
urgic Council, has taken 
for not rescuing the farmer 
Stone Age. 

“The people of the Age 
chose for their crops the plant 
which they could cultivate and harvest 
with their hands and claws and perhaps 
a few primitive tools. Farmers today 
raise these same crops,’”’ McMillen said 
in an article published in his organiza 
tion’s publication. 

‘Botany has identified almost 300,000 
species of plants. Man cultivates no 
more than 1,500 species and only a few 
dezens are major crops anywhere,” he 
continued. 

Every plant is made up of chemical 
compounds arranged by nature, and 
each one should be investigated scien 
tifically to see if it has medicinal, nu- 
tritional or industrial value, MeMillen 
deciared. It would cost no more than $j 
million a year and could be done in a 
few years, he asserted. 

“If out of such research were found 
a new crop or crops to occupy 15 or 20 
percent of the present American wheat 
acreage, or of the cotton acreage, out 
costly and extravagant dealings with 
those surpluses could be forgotten,” 
McMillen concluded. 
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Oklahoma Reports on 
Use of Insecticides 


Nearly 300,000 acres of cotton were 
either dusted or sprayed for insects in 
Oklahoma this year, according to a re- 
port released by C. F. Stiles, Extension 
entomologist, Stillwater. 

A total of 140,326 acres was sprayed 
and 143,498 acres were dusted at a cost 
of $713,931. The report said that 6,126 
farmers participated in the program. 
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Grants Made for Study 
Of Wood Cellulose 


Rayonier, Ine., has made financia! 
grants to several colleges to encourage 
study in fields of wood chemistry. A 
32,500 graduate fellowship and a $1,000 
undergraduate scholarship have been 
granted to the University of Washing 
ton, a $1,000 scholarship to the Unive: 
sity of Florida and a $2,500 fellowship 
to the Georgia Institute of Technology 

“Rayonier hopes that new ways will be 
make more complete use 
materials now resulting from 
cellulose production, but not 
commercially at the present 
time,” said Dr. Arthur N. Parrett, the 
company’s vice-president in charge of 
research and development. 
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New SCS More Effective 
Says Secretary Benson 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson told a conference of Soil Conser- 
vation Service officials in Washington 
recently that USDA is determined to 
carry out a dynamic and more effective 
national program of soil and water con- 
servation with strengthened state of- 
fices of SCS as key units in administer- 


ing the work of the agency. 

State SCS heads were called to the 
meeting by D. A. Williams, recently 
named administrator of SCS, to help 
develop procedures to make effec- 
tive the reorganization announced Novy. 


2 by Secretary Benson. Elimination of 
seven regional offices was one of the 
changes brought about in the Soil Con- 
servation Service organization. 

The Secretary said that SCS will con- 
tinue as the Department’s technical ser- 
vice agency in the field of soil and water 
conservation and flood prevention. “The 
Department of Agriculture recognizes a 
strong national program of soil and wa- 
ter conservation as one of the basic ne- 
cessities of American agriculture. The 
purpose of this reorganization is to 
strengthen the soil conservation  pro- 
gram and the Soil Conservation Service 
and to bring the administration of the 
SCS technical assistance program closer 
to the farmer,” he said. 
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One-Man Gin Crew 
Is Fire Hazard 


One-man gin crews present se- 
rious fire hazards in many parts of 
the Cotton Belt, according to insur- 
ance company records, the National 
Cotton Council points out. 

i nd-of-the-season ginning is spo- 
radic and, in many sections, con- 
fined to the “scrap” cotton of fina! 
harvesting. Because this often is 
not enough to employ a complete 
crew, many ginners close the season 
with only one man on duty. 

One man, regardless of his abil- 
ity and knowledge of ginning, can- 
not (1) always detect a fire as 
soon as it breaks out and (2) per- 
form all the functions necessary 
to control the fire. Total fire loss 
is a grim possibility under these 
circumstances. 

The Production and Marketing 
Division of the Council points out 
that many gins meet this late-sea- 
son problem by setting aside one 
day a week for operating with a 
full crew. This is effective insur- 
ance against total fire loss. 











Presidental Action Releases 
Funds for Drouth Relief 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has said that an adjustment 
made by President Eisenhower in funds 
available for the emergency drouth feed 
program will provide substantial assur- 
ance for many farmers and ranchers in 
drouth areas who need essential feed 
supplies to maintain their herds until 
the Congress can have time to consider 
the drouth relief program at the next 
session, 

On his return from a five-day tour of 
western and midwestern areas where 
he observed drouth conditions and needs 
of farmers and ranchers, the Secretary 
remarked that in some areas where 
drouth has been of extremely long dur- 
ation, continued assistance in obtaining 
feed would mean the difference for many 
farmers and ranchers between being 
able to hold on to their basic herds or 
liquidating them 

The action taken by the President au- 
thorizes the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to use its stocks of feed in the 
emergency program without reimburse- 
ment from presently appropriated funds. 
The action frees a large share of the 
$40 million appropriated by Congress 
last July for feed and seed distribution. 


Protecting Waterways Can 
Aid High Crop Yields 


Restoring and protecting natural wa- 
terways to control water runoff plays an 
important part in producing high crop 
yields, University of Tennessee agricul- 
tural engineers point out in a new bulle- 
tin, “Protection of Our Waterways.” 

The new publication points out the 
hazards of unprotected waterways, and 
gives information on restoring them to 
control runoff, use of waterways for 
terrace outlets. seeding recommendations, 
use and construction of artificial water- 
ways, other waterway treatments, re- 
forestation, and diversion channels. 
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In New Orleans, Dec. 10-12 


Chemists Announce 
Conclave Agenda 


@ REGIONAL meeting to be 
held at Jung Hotel. Program in- 
cludes talks on gossypol. 





Chemists and chemical engineers from 
2 Southeastern and Southwestern states 
will convene at the Jung Hotel in New 
Orleans Dec. 10-11-12 for the regional 
conclave of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

T. H. Hopper, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, is gen- 
eral chairman of the conclave, Complete 
program plans have been released for 
the three-day meeting, and 193 papers 
are scheduled, including several on gos- 
sypol. 

On Dee. 10 there will be a symposium 
on Application of Spectroscopy to the 
Agriculture and Industry of the South. 
Participants will include J. Rand Mc- 
Nally, Jr., Oak Ridge National Labor- 
atory, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; B. W. Thomas, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Baytown, 
Texas; E. E. Crietz, U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, University, Ala.; Forrest F. 
Cleveland, Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago; Fred Behr, North Ameri- 
can Philips Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; 
James Shoolery, Varian Associates, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; and R. C. Gore, American 
Cyanamid Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Phesphorus-Nitrogen Fertilizer from 
Phosphorus, Air and Ammonia is the 
title of a paper by J. C. Driskell, F. A. 
Lenfesty and Grady Tarbutton, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Wilson Dam, 
Ala., which will be presented Dec. 10. 

Also scheduled for the first day of 
the conclave is a paper by H. S. Ener, 
V. M. Doctor and J. R. Couch of Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station. 
Their subject is the Vitamin Bw-Binding 
Property of Egg Yolk. 





T. H. HOPPER 


The Effect of Flameproofing Agents 
on Cotton Cellulose is the title of a re- 
port by H. A. Schuyen, J. W. Weaver and 
J. David Reid, all of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, which will 
be delivered Dec. 11. 

A Pilot Plant Unit for Treatment of 
Cotton with Volatile and Toxie Chemi- 
cals is the subject of a discussion by 
L. H. Greathouse, C. H. Haydel and H. J. 
Janssen of the Laboratory. 

Two other members of the Laboratory 
staff, Leon Segal and Mary L. Nelson, 
will discuss the Effect of Concentration 
and Temperature of Hydrochloric Acid 
on the Lattice Transformation of Cotton 
Cellulose III on Friday. 

Investigation of the Interaction of 
Gossypol with the Ferrous Ion is the 
title of a report to be given by Hans 
B. Jonassen, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, and Robert J. Demint, Labor- 
atory staff, on Dee. 12. 

A paper discussing Causes for Ab- 
normal Mass 30 Values in Nitrogen 
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Isotope Analysis with the Mass Spec- 
trometer will be presented. Authors are 
Robert L. Ory, J. M. Prescott and C. M. 
Lyman, Texas Experiment Station. 

The Determination of Free Gossypol in 
Mixed Feeds will be discussed by R. W. 
Storherr and K. T. Holley, Georgia Ex- 
periment Station, Experiment. 

V. L. Frampton, J. D. Edwards, Jr., 
and H. R. Henze, all of the University 
of Texas, Austin, will present a paper 
on the Hydrogenation of Gossypol. 

On the same day the Influence of 
Autoclaving and Gossypol on the Chem- 
ical and Nutritive Properties of a Sol- 
vent Extracted Cottonseed Meal will be 
discussed by M. Z. Condon, Laboratory 
staff; Edith A. Jensen, NCPA fellow 
at the Laboratory; A. B. Watts and 
C. W. Pope, both of the Louisiana Ex- 
periment Station, Baton Rouge. 

Members of the Society’s New Orleans 
section will be hosts to the visitors. Mary 
L. Nelson is secretary to the conclave 
committee. Chairmen of subcommittees 
are as follows: 

Technical program, Leo A. Goldblatt; 
entertainment and meals, L. R. Collins; 
ladies entertainment, Mrs. C. H. Fisher; 
awards, C. H. Fisher; hotels and reser- 
vations, J. C. Arthur, Jr.; registration, 
W. A. Reeves; publicity, J. A. Kime; 
reception, Ruby K. Worner; treasurer, 
Ralph M. Persell; property, C. A. Mas- 
tio; section representative, John M. 
Scott; exhibits, Sheldon J. Hanemann; 
employment, Harold Levey; plant trips, 
FE. A. Gastrock. 


Workmen’s Insurance Rate 


Cut for Texas Ginners 


Members of Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation have been notified that the 
workmen’s compensation insurance rate 
for gin employees is subject to a re- 
duction. Effective Dee. 1 for all new 
policies and all renewals, the new rate is 
$5.39 per $100 of payroll, compared with 
the old rate of $6.60. 

Executive Vice-President Jay C. Stil- 
ley, Dallas, points out that the saving 
is possible because of fewer  acci- 
dents at gins this year than in the past. 
Horace Belew, Abilene, represented the 
Association at each insurance hearing, 
and Walter Evans, Lorena, attended 
most of the hearings. 


North Carolina Board Sets 
Liquid Fertilizer Rules 


North Carolina’s State Board of Ag- 
riculture has adopted rules and regu- 
lations relating to the storage, sale and 
distribution of anhydrous ammonia and 
other liquid fertilizers. 

The regulations require the registra- 
tion of liquid fertilizer centractors, theii 
agents or employees engaged in apply- 
ing liquid fertilizers for hire, and spell 
out certain safety standards for the 
storage and distribution of these proa- 
ucts. 


Convention Site Changed 
By Texas Feed Group 


The Texas Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
at the Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, April 
12-13, instead of in Fort Worth as orig- 
inally planned, according to W. Bassett 
Orr, secretary-treasurer. 
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Bakersfield Meeting Held 
On Uniform Cotton Tax 


A meeting of cotton men and a Cali- 
fornia Senate fact-finding subcommittee 
was held in Bakersfield Dec. 1 to dis- 
cuss the proposed revision of the state 
property tax law for cotton. Local grow- 
ers, ginners and warehousemen were 
represented. 

Among the groups favoring a change 
im the cotton tax law is the Fresno Cot- 
ton Exchange Committee headed by 
Thomas A. Avent. This group proposed 
in mid-September that a levy of a 15- to 
25-cent tax on each bale of cotton as it 
is ginned be substituted for the present 
personal property tax now levied on the 





Soybean Association 
Names 1954 Dates 


The thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the American Soybean 
Association will be held in Mem- 
phis Aug. 30-31-Sept. 1, 1954, ac- 
cording to Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 

Convention headquarters will be 
the Peabody Hotel. The formal 
program will last two days, and the 
third day will be devoted to a field 
trip to the Clarkedale Experiment 
Station, Clarkedale, Ark., where 
special soybean plantings will be 
examined. 











Best Bet for 
Bearing Replacement 


RIBI Y cetaiaiton 


Al PHORIZE eee pis! 


Take care of the 
bearings in your ginning 
equipment and you'll mini- 
mize bearing failure. 
When you do have to replace 
a bearing, again take care to 
consult your @cS? Distributor. 
He can tell you why your 
trouble happened. He can re- 
place your bearing for you 
quickly from his nearby local 
inventory. He’s an 
authority on anti- 
friction, and the 
scsr Bearing he'll 
deliver is a prod- 
uct of the world’s 
widest experience 
in the manufac- 
ture and applica- 
tion of anti-fric- 
tion bearings in 
every industry. 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 32, PA.,— 
manufacturers of &KF and HESS-BRIGHT 
bearings. 7460 


ok 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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first Monday in March on each bale of 
cotton in the state. 

Also favoring a new tax are the 
chambers of commerce of Fresno and 
Fresno County. Lloyd A. Harnish, agri- 
cultural committee chairman, said that 
the new tax proposal would produce at 
least as much revenue as the present 
warehouse taxation method and would 
encourage warehouse development in the 
area. The group recommended that the 
suggested new tax be collected from 
the ginner as the cotton is processed. 

Senate subcommittee members include 
Jess R. Dorsey, Kern County; Robert 
Montgomery, Kings County; Charles 
Brown, Mono County, and Hugh Burns, 
Fresno County. 


New Orleans Exchange 


Nominates Officers 


Members of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange were scheduled to vote Dec. 7 
on officers and directors for 1954. Nom- 
inees include Herman S. Kohlmeyer for 
president; J. P. Henican, Jr., for vice- 
president; and Leslie J. Healy for treas- 
urer. 

New directors nominated were: Har- 
mon Whittington, Houston; W. Gordon 
McCabe Jr., Greenville, S.C.; Garner H. 
Tullis, R. B. Nunnery Jr., Morris Wolf, 
and Edwin G. Pinac, all of New Orleans. 


Fire Damages Gin Plant 


At Trumann, Ark. 


Fire caused an estimated $5,000 to 
$6,000 damage to the Dixie Gin Co., 
Trumann, Ark., Nov. 18. T. M. Clogs- 
ton, co-owner of the gin, said that the 
plant would continue to operate. 

Twenty bales of cotton were destroyed 
and the cotton house was damaged. Or- 
igin of the fire was not immediately de- 
termined. Dr. W. S. Campbell is the 
gin’s other owner. 


Polio Equipment Financed 
By Tulare 4-H Clubs 


Four-H Clubs in Tulare County, Cal- 
ifornia, went over the top in their recent 
fund drive to purchase equipment for a 
new polio wing in the Exeter Memorial 
Hospital. The drive was conducted in 
memory of John Dennis, a former mem- 
ber of the Ducor 4-H Club and winner 
of many state and national 4-H Club 
honors, who died early this year after 
being stricken with polio. 
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Samuel Wolchansky, Ginner, 
Dies at McGehee, Ark. 


held Nov. 23 
Samuel David 


services were 
at McGehee, Ark., for 
Wolchansky, ginner, planter and mer- 
chant of that community. He was 79 
years old. Wolchansky came to this coun- 
try from Poland and had been a resi- 
dent of Desha County for 60 years. 
Survivors include a daughter, Mrs. 
Helen Sabin, McGehee; two sons, Roy 
Wolchansky and Howard Wolchansky, 
New Orleans; and five grandchildren. 


Funeral 








MONEY CAN BUY 


High yield of 15/16 to 1-inch 
staple, high acre-yield, high 
gin-turnout—three of many 
reasons why WATSON'S 
COTTON is the fast-setling 
seed in the Southwest. State- 
registered and Ceresan-treat- 
ed. Are YOU stocking this 


hi best-seller? 
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eat Varieties 
to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 
WATSON'S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


* TEXAS 





GARLAND «+ Dallas County 





@ Pink Bollworm Found 


In Arkansas Areas 


DISCOVERY of the pink bollworm in 
Hempstead and Miller counties of At 
kansas at the end of November has 1 
sulted in the quarantining of six coun 
ties in the southwestern portion of th: 
state. State Plant Board officials ani- 
nounced that Hempstead, Miller, Col- 
umbia, Lafayette, Little River and Ne 
vada counties had been placed unde 
quarantine, as have portions of Howard 


and Sevier counties. 
Paul Miller, chief inspector for the 
Plant Board, announced that all cotton 


harvested in the quarantined area must 
be sent to gins approved by the board 

The Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Gin 
ners’ Association points out that rules 
applying to the quarantine include plow 
up of stalks by Feb. 15, closing gins by 
Jan. 1, burning gin trash and similai 
wastes by Feb. 15, fumigation of plant- 
ing seed which is to be returned to the 
farm of origin, a ban on removing 
cottonseed hulis from the area, and 
cleaning gin and oil mill premises after 
unloading. 


Bureau’s Southern Region 
Publications Listed 


A list of publications by the USDA 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industriai 
Chemistry’s Southern Region has been 
issued by the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. The 
list includes publications of the Labor- 
atory and the following field stations: 


Tung Oil Laboratory, Bogalusa, La.; 
Citrus Products Laboratory, Winte: 
Haven, Fla.; Sugarcane Products Lab- 


oratory, Houna, La.; Naval Stores Sta 
ton, Olustee, Fla.; Food Fermentation 
Laboratory, Raleigh, N.C.; and Fruit 
and Vegetable Products Laboratory, 
Weslaco, Texas. 

Single copes of available reprints may 
be obtained upon request. 








Link-Belt hydraulic truck dumper for cottonseed and other materials. 


New Product: 


LINK-BELT TRUCK DUMPER LIFTS 
10-TON LOADS 40 DEGREES 

A hydraulic truck dumper for trucks 
and semi-trailers up to 54 feet long has 
just been announced by Link-Belt Com- 
pany. It lifts trucks with gross weight 
of 30,000 pounds to a 40-degree angle in 
60 seconds and lowers them in 40 
onds. 


sec- 














That's been our exclusive business—building equipment to 
handle gas and air—for almost a century. Because users know 
they can depend upon R-C Rotary Positive Blowers, they've 
become practically “standard” for pneumatic conveying 
machinery. ‘Their wide range of sizes permits close matching 
to required velocity, pressure and volume. You'll get better, 


more economical pneumatic conveying when you consult the 





Roots: COMMERSVILLE 


LEN Se 
“specialists” about blowers. Ask for details in Bulletin 21-B-37, ¥ () 


Poors-(LONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
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A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
$36 Carolina Ave. - Connersville, indiana 
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This dumper will speed the unloading 
of trailer trucks of cottonseed, soybeans, 
grain, wood chips, potash, coke, sugar 
beets, corn and similar materials. 

It has two 20-horsenower motors di- 
rectly connected to hydraulic pumps. 
Kither motor is capable of lifting the 
platform and fully loaded truck. Two 
four-sleeve hydraulic telescoping cylin- 
ders pivot at the base of “A” frames on 
cither side of the platform. Remote con- 
trol equipment permits one-man opera- 
tion. 

The platform is heavily reinforced to 
prevent twisting or torsional bending. 
Wide separation of pivot points and 
low center of gravity provide stability. 

Complete safety is assured by extra 
heavy hydraulically controlled stcps that 
block the rear wheels of the truck. 

The dumper can be furnished in plat- 
form lengths from 40 to 60 feet, for 
grade-level or pit operation or for use 
with scales. The 50-foot size handles 
semi-trailers up to 54 feet long, the max- 
imum allowed on the roads in most states. 

Link-Belt Folder No. 2482, just re- 
leased, provides information about the 
Link-Belt hydraulic truck dumper, with 
photographs and dimensional information. 


Write Link-Belt Co., 307 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, or The Cotton 


Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas 21. 


Buttonwillow Gin Loses 


Cotton in Yard Fire 


Fire destroyed an estimated $42,800 
worth of cotton in the yard of the But- 
tonwillow Gin Co., Buttonwillow, Calif., 
Nov. 18. One hundred eighty-three bales 
valued at $29,280 were saved. 

A spark evidently smouldered in a 
cotton bale until it reached the yard, 
firemen said. 
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TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 











EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 








AGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AND TIES 
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@ Dec. 10-11-12—American Chemical So- 
ciety regional conclave. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. T. H. Hopper, Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. 


Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, general 
chairman. 
@ Dec. 16-17 — Seventh Annual Cotton 


Insect Control Conference. Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis. For information write the 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis 1. 
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e Jan. 11-12-13—Southern Weed Con- 
ference. Memphis, Tenn. Dr. W. B. Ennis, 
Mississippi Experiment Station, State 
College, Miss., conference chairman. 


e Jan. 14-15—Eighth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Defoliation Conference. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis. For information write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1. 


e Feb. 1-2 — National Cotton Council of 
America, sixteenth annual meeting. At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Wm. Rhea 
Blake, P. O. Box 18, Memphis, executive 
vice-president. 


@ Feb. 8-9—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
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MILL AND OFFICES — COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Call our nearest representative — 





Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 


M. Neumunz G Son, Inc 
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Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 


, 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Favorite Jobber for 


“Cotton Belt”’ Gin 
Saws and Brush Sticks 


Ask Your 


(Any Make) 








and labor! 





We are the only company giving a 
written guarantee on all material 








COTTON 


500 South Haskell 





A Few Territories Open For New Jobbers 


BELT GIN SERVICE 


DALLAS (10), TEXAS 


Si, 





TAylor 0389 
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operatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint meeting. Austin, Texas. 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin, Texas, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 


e Feb. 15-16—Third Annual Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors As- 
sociation and the Laboratory. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis 3, 
Association secretary. 


@ Feb. 15-16—The Carolinas Ginners As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. Hardy, 
400 Broad Street, BennettsviHe, S. C., 
executive secretary. 


e March 2-3 — Midsouth Cotton Gin 
Operators’ Schools for ginners of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Tennessee. To be held at locations in 
and near Memphis, Tenn. Additional de- 
tails to be announced later. 


e March 2-3—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. Fleming, 
1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma City 2, 
secretary. 


@ March 18-19-20—Third Annual Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, Memphis. For informa- 
tion write W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president, Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the exhibit. 


e@ March 18-19-20 — Arkansas-Missouri 

Ginners’ Association annual convention. 

Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 

345 Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 

pee To be held concurrently with 
idsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


@ March 18-19-20 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. To be 
held concurrently with Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. 


@ March 19-20-21—Seventh Annual West 
Coast Divisional Meeting, International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. H. F. Cross- 
no, P. O. Box 15345, Vernon Branch, Los 
Angeles, meeting chairman. 


e March 29-30—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis, secretary. 


e April 1-2—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 


Orleans. John Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis 3, executive vice- 
president. 


e April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 
North Second Avenue, Dallas, executive 
vice-president. For exhibit space, write 
R. Haughton, president, Gin Machinery & 
Supply Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce 
Street (P.O. Box 444), Dallas 21. 


e April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. 
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Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary. 


e May 7-11—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. S. M. Har- 
mon, 19 South Cleveland Street, Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 24-25 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary. 


e May 31-June 1—Alabama-Florida Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and Geor- 
gia Cotton Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. T. R. Cain, 219 Church Street, 
Montgomery, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida association. J. E. Moses, 
318 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


e June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy. Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
s. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 

e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 13-14-15 — Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association sixtieth annual 
convention. Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, secretary. 

e June 30-July 1-2—Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association forty-fifth an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Bi- 
loxi. J. A. Rogers, 207 One Hundred East 
Pearl Building, Jackson, secretary. 


e July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e@ July 21-22-23—Eighth Annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
Little Rock, Ark. For information write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1. 


e Aug. 30-31-Sept. 1—American Soy- 
bean Association, thirty-fourth annual 
convention. Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 
Geo. M. Strayer, secretary-treasurer, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


Philippine Copra Exports 
Gain During October 


Copra exports from the Philippines 
in October were the largest for any 
month this year, but total exports for 
the period January-October 1953 remain 
below shipments recorded for the same 
months last year, according to USDA. 

Exports in October totaled 72,220 tons, 
14 percent above the previous month. 
Total for the year is 479,192 tons as 
compared with 545,264 tons last year. 
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HINGKLEY 


This Even Feed Bur Extractor has a raw overflow conveyor 
working over feeding rolls which eliminates the possibility of ’ 
flooding too much cotton through the machine, regardless of 
how fast cotton is being sucked off the wagon le ban 


WRITE Even eS 


Bur Extractor 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 

. More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 


Snowadrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 























141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS . . 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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@ Californians To Face 


Reduced Incomes 


LOWERED net farm incomes for Cali- 
fornia’s cotton farmers are predicted as 
a result of the forthcoming reduction in 
cotton acreage next season. Drs. C. O. 
McCorkle, Jr., and T. R. Hedges, Uni- 
versity of California economists, Davis 
have described what is likely to hap- 
pen to cotton farmers in the San Joaquin 
Valley in the November issue of Cali- 
fornia Agriculture. 

In Merced and Madera Counties, 
production of feed grains, alfalfa and 
pasture is expected on nearly all of the 
24,000 acres taken out of cotton. Live- 
stock expansion is likely to materialize 
in this area, and farmers not able to 
make this shift will find that earnings 
from grain sorghum, barley or other 
cash crops may be $15 to $50 per acre 
less than cotton earnings. 

Farm operators in central and south- 
eastern Fresno County, Tulare County, 


eastern Kinys County and _ northern 
Kern County have available a wider 
range of alternative cash crops. Included 
are miscellaneous vegetables, field corn 
and other specialities. “In spite of this 
greater diversification,’ the California 
economists state, “lower net incomes ap- 
pear inevitable.” If farmers in this area 
convert to alfalfa, field corn, sugar beets 
or barley, reductions of from $50 to $90 
per acre could occur. Price variations 
in more specialized crops make estimates 
impractical, the economists declare. 
Cotton producers in West Fresno, 
Kings and southern Kern Counties may 
turn to nonirrigated cash crops, or may 
leave a portion of their land idle. Prof- 
itable alternatives to cotton among ir- 
rigated crops are extremely limited, Doc. 
tors McCorkle and Hedges point out. 
Net income for land taken out of cotton 
production may decline from $30 to $60 
per acre if planted to safflower, dry 
barley or similar crops. Many tenants 
on large farms in this area have made 
heavy capital investments in farm ma- 
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WHO ARE THE READEKS? 





The paid subscribers to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press are cotton ginners and oilseed processors 
from California to the Carolinas. Total distribution (une 30, 1950) was 7113. This includes approximately 
85% of the active cotton gins in the nation, plus complete coverage of the processors of cottonseed, 


soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed, and tung nuts 


ADVERTISING ACCEPTANCE? 


For 52 years leading industrial firms have used The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press to promote the sale 
of machinery, power units, auxiliary equipment and supplies. This publication is now in the unusual but 
gratifying position of being the only magazine which exclusively serves the cotton ginning and oilseed 


processing industries. This field represents an invested capital of $750,000,000 


ten percent of which 


($75,000,000) is spent each year for replacements, repairs, and new equipment 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE? 


Covering not only current news of the industry, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press reports on new 
products, new processes, and new equipment available to the trade. It attempts to foster cooperation 


between all branches of the industry, and deals with problems of management, safety, pro- 
duction, and research. A representative in Washington, D. C., keeps readers 
constantly informed on legislative and political matters affecting 
the industry. Cotton ginners and oil millers 


have looked to this publication for com 


plete news of the industry since 18997 °"e 
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chinery and improvements, and a trans- 
fer to less intensive operations will bring 
sharply reduced returns. 

Southern California's cotton counties, 
Riverside and Imperial, expanded their 


cotton acreage sharply from 1950 to 
1953. Impact of the adjustment may not 
be as severe there as in other sections. 
Alfalfa and small grains are expected 
to replace nearly half of the diverted 
cotton acreage, but such historically im- 
portant crops as flaxseed, grain sor- 
ghums and vegetable and melon crops 
will be important alternatives. Net in- 
comes may be $15 to $50 lower per acre. 


Profits Made by Rotating 
Soybeans and Cotton 


The regular crop rotation of cotton 
one year and soybeans the next pays, 
according to the experience of W. G. 
Fox, Indianola, Miss., who produced a 
bale and a half of cotton to the acre 
this year. 

The only fertilizer Fox applied to his 
16 acres of cotton this year was 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda as side dress- 
ing. Thirteen of these acres received 
270 pounds per acre of cyanamid in the 
fall of 1952. 

Most of the 16 acres will be planted 
to soybeans in 1954. He had 25 acres in 
soybeans this year. Fox subsoiled most 
of his farm last fall and believes that 
this has aided his crop production. 

According to County Agent E. C. 
Black, Indianola, crossplowing the cot- 
ton with a light tractor saved Fox the 
cost of one chopping. Fox planted 75 
pounds of seed per acre to assure the 
kind of stand needed for crossplowing. 
He plans to plant 90 pounds per acre 
next year. 


Poultry Testing Station 
Planned in Georgia 


Plans are under way for a poultry 
testing station at the University of 
Georgia, Athens. Dr. W. S. Wheeler, 
chairman of the poultry division, says 
that the new station was made possible 
through cooperation of the poultry and 
allied industries, which are raising funds 
to pay for the $75,000 plant. The station 
will be located on land given by the 
school. 

To be included at the station are a 
brooder house, two laying houses, a stor- 


age building, a laboratory, 35 range 
shelters, several incubators and other 
equipment. 

The station will serve 13 Southern 


states and will test and evaluate inbred 
iines from commercial and experiment 
station flocks throughout the country. 


Labor Shortage Ends as 
Strippers Move In 


Many counties of the Texas High 
Plains had reached the half-way mark 
in cotton harvesting at the end of No- 
vember, and the shortage of labor had 
eased. 

The Texas Employment Commission 
office at Lubbock reported jate in No- 
vember that labor shortages were no 
longer severe and that numerous me- 
chanical strippers were at work in the 
area. It was expected that most farmers 
would use manual labor only to help 
in the operation of strippers during the 
rest of the harvest season. 
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— Presenting 


George Crook 





Abilene, Texas 





GEORGE CROOK, head gin engineer, 
Western Cottonoil Co., Abilene. Texas, 
was born at Kemp, Texas, in 1904. The 
Crook family moved from there to 
Baird, and later to Athens and to Aus 
tin. 

Crook received his high school educa- 
fion at Austin, and he attended Texas 
A. & M. College. He worked for the 
Murray Co. of Texas during the summe: 
months while in school, and in 1927 he 
became a full-time salesman for the firm 

Later Crook joined the San Antonio 
Machine and Supply Co., and in 1946 he 
became associated with Western Cotton 
oil. 

During his seven years with the com- 
pany, Crook has participated in the gin 
expansion program, helping to increase 
the number of Paymaster gins from 22 
to over 100. Besides activity in gin con- 
struction and repair, he has worked in 
the program to train men to fill key po 
sitions at the new installations. 

Crook has three children, George 
Roger 20, Karen Lee 12, and Dorothy, 
Ann 11. Mrs. Crook, the former Annabel} 
Sanders, is a school teacher. The family 
lives on a farm near Abilene. Crook says, 
“TI like it down there. I don’t even have a 
telephone.” 

As a boy, the ginner set a track record 
for the 100-yard dash that stood for a 
number of years in the state meet record 
books—10 seconds flat. Crook lists his 
hobbies now as hunting and fishing. 


Record Peanut Crop Seen 


Preliminary forecasts indicate that 
world peanut production in 1953 will be 
the largest of record, according to a 
USDA report. Output is expected to 
reach 11.1. million short tons of un- 
shelled nuts. This is nine percent larger 
than the 10.2 million estimated in 1952 
and 16 percent above the prewar ave 
age. 

The predicted increase is based large 
ly on rather sharp increases expected in 
India and China, the two major produc 
ing countries. Moderate expansion also 
occurred in the U.S. and is expected in 
French West Africa. 
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COTTONSEED 


Blue Tag Mississippi Certified. 
Leading Texas Varieties. 
Dealers and Jobbers—Ask for Quotation Today 











COTTONSEED DELINTING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE VERNON, TEXAS 











THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


In the “Cotton Gin’ field 






FOR EXPERTENCE 


You can be sure 
of a first-class engineered 
application from 













STEWART & STEVENSON 
SERVICES, Ine. 


4316 Harrisburg Blvd. @ WO-9691 
Houston 11, Texas 























52 Years of Service — Offices in 24 States, D. C. and Cuba 


P revent waste and damage 
due to costly insect and 
rodent pests ... 
———SyL ) 
cat Offo” 
ORKIN MAN 








Complete sanitation inspectional 
and consultative services through 


Orkin Exterminating Company 
nd 







a 
The Orkin Institute of industrial Sanitation 


Home Office: 713 W. Peachtree N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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"WITH LUBRIPLATE 
LIBRICANTS —NO 
BEARING LOSS FOR 
AN ENTIRE SEACON" 


so states a well-known manufacturer 
of Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Machinery 








‘We have gone to great expense 
in checking lubricating greases 
out in the field and find the best to be 
LUBRIPLATE. Over a season’s test we 
found that out of all the greases tried 
LUBRIPLATE was the only one that did 
stand up under all operating conditions 
throughout a season’s run without loss 
of a single bearing.” 
for nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor, 
see Classified Telephone Directory. 
Send for free 56-page ‘LUBRIPLATE 
DATA Book”... a valuable treatise on 
lubrication. Write LUBRIPLATE DIVI- 
SION, Fiske Brothers Refining Co., 
Newark 5, N. J. or Toledo 5, Ohio. 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE 








AND TYPE OF YOUR MACHIN- 





ery, LUBRIPLATE 





LUBRICANTS WILL IMPROVE 





ITS OPERATION AND REDUCE 





MAINTENANCE COSTS. 
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PREVE 
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CORROSION 
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laugh it off 


The psychiatrist married a very ugly 
woman, “I know,” he told friends, “she’s 
ugly, she has a bad figure, she limps, 
she’s cross-eyed and stupid—but, boy, 
what nightmares she has!” 

eee 

Traveler, addressing village resident: 
“What’s your speed limit through here?” 

Resident: “We don’t have any. You 
guys can’t go through here fast enough 
to suit us.” 

eee 

A man usually gets to be a big shot 
by consistently hitting the target. 

eee 

An insurance agent, who called upon 
a big businessman, at the close of a busy 
day was admitted and the big fellow 
said: “You ought to feel honored, highly 
honored, young man. Do you know that 
today I have refused to see seven in- 
surance men?” 

“T know,” said the agent, “I’m them.” 

eee 

Borrower: “I used to know Mr. Smith- 
ers who was with your firm. I under- 
stand he is a tried and trusted em- 
ployee.” 

Banker (coldly): “He was trusted, yes; 
and he will be tried. if we're fortunate 
enough to catch him.” 

eee 

Cedric, a mild mannered sort, con- 
sulted his doctor and told him, “My head 
hurts all the time.” 

“Smoking too much?” sugyested the 
doctor. 

“Never smoked in my life,” Cedric told 
him primly. 

“Perhaps you’ve been taking a drop 
too many?” 

“Never touch the stuff,” replied Ced- 
Tic. 

“Well, late hours could do it,” the doe- 


| tor advised. 


But Cedric countered with “Doctor, I 
never go out at night and I’m in bed at 


10 o’clock every night.” 

“Ah—I know what your trouble is,” 
the doctor told him. “You’re wearing 
your halo too tight.” 

eee 


Two small boys put their hands side 
by side. 

“Hah! Mine’s dirtier’n yours,” said one. 

“Well,” said the other, “you're a year 
older’n me.” 


” 


eee 
Two spinsters happened to meet on the 
street one day after many years apart. 
They made a great to-do over each 
other, crying and kissing profusely. 
“Mable, do you still look under youn 
bed every night?” Elizabeth asked. 
“Always,” replied Mabel. 
“And do you ever find anything?” 
“Sometimes,” replied Mabel, “but 
usually only in old-fashioned hotels.” 
eee 
Human nature is what makes a fellow 
knock his home town while he’s in it, and 
boost it when he’s away. 


eee 
Instead of punishing his young son, a 
father should try to reason with him. 


This will make him so adept at arguing 
that he will probably grow up to be a 
brilliant and highly successful lawyer. 
eee 

We hear that intuition is that gift 
which enables a woman to arrive in- 
stantly at an infallible and irrevocable 
decision without the aid of reason, judg- 
ment or discussion. 
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THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
yeors of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift’s reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


| BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 
P.O, BOX 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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_..MAKE - 
PROFITS ano FRIENDS 


Ginners around the world 

are installing Statifier Moisture Restora- 

tion Equipment to make extra profits for 

their customers and themselves. Statifier 

Moisture Restoration means better sample 

and staple, and increased turnout. At the 

same time Statifier Moisture Restoration con- 

trols static electricity, reduces strain on 

the press and eliminates broken bale ties. 

Statifier misting units are installed in the 

distributor and over the lint slide, as shown 
in the photograph. 


One ginner says Statifier made his cus- 

tomers $18,000 in staple, sample and turnout 
in one year; another reports that because he 
had Statifier Moisture Restoration, he was 
able to gin through the worst static sea- 

son, while neighboring gins were shut down. 


Moyst liquid wetting agent 


is also available makes wet water 


that penetrates cotton quickly ... Besides its 
use with Statifier Moisture Restoration Equip- 
ment, it is valuable for putting out cotton 
fires and fire-packed bales, and for mois- 


tening the spindles of mechanical cotton pickers. 


? Please send me complete informa- i 
? tion and price list on Statifier Units : 


Name 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY | iin 


P. O. Box 5007 Phone 2.2894 


Lubbock, Texas 


Address 





City 


eoeens Poeneeesseconssesnesnesseensoonneenrenesenseseeseneescessennesenenonnnosensoonenesseness 











DOUBLE TYPE I 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 


for 


Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability *° Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 























Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 

















"A-h- 
int _ 


This “A-B-C” Type is fitted with an Air Beater Centrif- 
ugal Cylinder and is practically automatic in operation, 
therefore, no operator is required. These Machines have 
unlimited capacity, and field tests show NO LINT LOSS. 
No adjustment is necessary when the ginning rate is 
either increased or decreased in volume. View shows 
how easily they can be installed, setting directly on the 
floor over a Submerged Lint Flue, taking up very little 
floor space and giving easy access to rear of both Gin 

= as Stands and Feeders. 
ic, Hei 


NO SAWS USED—TAKES LESS H.P. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS s ATLANTA 2 MEMPHIS * FRESNO 

















